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706 CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. S. Austin Allibone’s great DicTron- | introduce here, having materially aided in her 
ARY OF AUTHORS, in the press of George | husband’s great work, may 
W. Childs, Philadelphia, 18 now completed, “ Share the triumph and partake the gale.” 
so far as the author’s work is concerned. 





That our readers may be able to judge wha 
Jabor and research have been here concentrated, 
We heartily congratulate both the Au-|We shall add a few facts which are within 
thor and Publisher of this great work, | a cpp ellen pn oa 4 a 

ree . eae ae ’ | pages ye etter B; 1,55 
which will necessarily form part of every ty") 796 of M; 2,251 of S, and 2,008 of W. 
good library in America and Great Britain. It’ took Dr. ALLiBone about twenty-two 
: An editorial article in the Philadelphia! months to write up the articles in the letter §, 
Press contains some particulars which will | and about as many more for those of the letter 
interest our readers : ’ W. Smuirx cannot be a very unusual patro- 
/nymic, for Dr. ALL1BoNE chronicles the litera- 
|ry productions of seven hundred of that name 

8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE D. C. L. | among whom there are ninety JoHN SMITHS. 


It gives us great gratification to announce} GurBBon, who fully knew the importance and 
that Dr. ALLIBONE has completed the second | value of his great work, has recorded the very 
and concluding volume of his “ Critical Dic-| day on which, as he sat musing amidst the ruins 
tionary of English Literature, and British and | of the Capitol, the idea of writing the history 
American authors, living and deceased, from the | of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
earliest accounts to the Middle of the Nine-| first started to his mind, and told, with still 
teenth Century; containing Thirty Thousand | more particularity the exact place, time, and 
Biographical and Literary Notices : with Forty | hour when he wrote the last lines of the last 
Indexes of Subjects.” This work was"projected | page. Future historians of literature may 
in 1850, and the author commenced preparing | thank us for here setting down the fact that Dr. 
it for the press in August, 1853, and in Decem- | ALLIBONE “ wrote the lines of the last page” 
ber, 1858, was published the first volume (A.to | of Ais work (the most extensive ever produced 
J) of over 1,000 pages imperial octavo. The | by one mind), precisely at 8.27 p. M. on Tues- 
Magnum Opus, a loving labour of more than six- | day, May 29th: He will rest his mind, we hope, 
teen years, is now completed, and will be placed | for sufficient time, when the additional and 
before the public as soon as (consistent with that | wearying labor of seeing the new volume through 
overruling accuracy for which its author is so anx-| the press is ended. We can easily imagine 
iously watchful) it can pass into type and thence | what a reception he would have among the lit- 
into the iron grasp of the printing-machine and | erati of England, France, and Germany, who 
the more delicate handling of the book-binders. | highly appreciate the value and the conscien- 
The mass of manuscript of ALLIBoNk’s Diction- | tious reliability of the cyclopedie work which 
ary, fairly copied for the press, occupies 19,044 | he has accomplished. 
large fuolscap pages and a few pages in large; The “ Loneliness of Self” is very touch- 
quarto. The copyist, was Mrs. ALLIBONE, who | ing. And we can see that it must be so. 
thus proved herself a helpmeet for her accom-|« The wretch concentred all in self” can 
plished and as husband. In <r = enjoy little communion with his kind. And 
when the late Dr. BuckLanp wrote his celebra- | y . 
ted Bridgewater Treatise on Geology and Miner- | the — who wanders away from his heav- 

: /enly Father loses the most comforting and 
most elevating of all that is outside of him- 





alogy, his wife copied parts of it nineteen times | 
(so frequent and extensive were the alterations) | 
and, as she told the writer of this, made fair | 8€ f. , . 

copies of the entire work four times over. Like | Dan the Cripple will remind the reader of 
her, the lady whose name we have yentured to | The Clouded Intellect. 
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MR. CARLYLE’S RELIGION. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. CARLYLE’S RELIGION. 


Mr. CARLYLE, though now, as he tells 
the students of Edinburgh, in his seventieth 
year, shows us all the radical boyishness of 
his great genius as completely unimpaired 
by. what is commonly called the sober 
schooling of experience, as when he first 
put forth his brilliant paradoxes, lighted 
up for us the distant vistas of ethics and 
politics with the broken lights of his rich 
imagination, or filled our ears with those 
tones of mingled awe and laughter which 
have always expressed his profoundly re- 
ligious doubts, or, if that is nearer the mark, 
his profoundly doubting faith. His address 
on Monday went over nearly all the heads 
of his well known and very simple creed, — 
and from it might easily be compiled a 
‘shorter catechism’ of the Carlylian faith. 
What strikes one most about it is the very 
slight degree in which the actual stir and 
press of human existence have modified 
either the centres of Mr. Carlyle’s interests 
or the character of his thoughts. He isstill 
the imaginative youth of eighteen or twen- 
ty, enriched with a few score years of addi- 
tional study; there is nothing of the dryness 
of the sedentary bookworm about him; 
nothing of the cold and fading light of the 
shrewd and busy understanding; nothing 
of the close and minute detail of the world- 
ly intellect which has lost all.faith in gene- 
ralities, and can no longer give its atten- 
tion to anything less circumscribed than 
scraps of particular fact; nothing of the 
hard and petrified dogma into which the 
warm sympathies of early life are apt grad- 
ually to settle down; nothing of the con- 
tempt for sanguine dreams and enterprize 
with which experience snubs the wayward 
self-confidence of youth; nothing even of 
the overweening value for special knowl- 
edge and definite acquirement which those 
who, like Mr. Carlyle, have devoted all 
their life to filling in diligently the details 
of a few great historic pictures, usually ex- 
hibit in so emphatic ‘a form. All that Mr. 
Carlyle shows himself in his earliest and 
most original essays, those which were most 
adapted to fascinate men in their college 
days, he shows himself still. He is still full 
of the vague religion of wondering, awaken- 
ing intellect. There is the same animation 
and freshness of feeling, the same graphic 
vagueness of conception, the same youthful 
love of intensity and grand Rembrandt-like 
effects, the same hatred of vapid formalism, 
the same attraction towards subjects with 
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a glimpse of far horizons peeping through 
the foreground of fact, the same strong 
reverence for the past and disposition to 
fret under the stiff yoke of the present, the 
same dread of being fettered by the op- 
pressive customs around him, and the same 
contempt for the opinion of the world, 
which showed themselves in the first of his 
characteristic works. No man of our age 
has learned so little and unlearfit so little 
from mere experience as Mr. Carlyle. He 
has kept all the freshness and humidity of 
the young man’s first beliefs; he has never 
submitted to wear that harness of submission 
to other men’s wills and views, which teach- 
es so much and yet at the same time mis- 
teaches so much also, — which is essential 
to the knowledge of life partly because it is 
essential to imbue us adequately with popu- 
lar errors, and to give us the varnish of the 
accepted and acceptable insincerities of the 
world. If Mr. Carlyle has lost something 
by sturdily clinging to the dreamy and san- 
guine temperament of youth, he has also 
gained not a little by his obstinate refusal 
to engraft upon his mind any form either of 
thought or action which is not characteris- 
tically his own. No other man of this day 
—at all events none of equal power — has 
ever grown from youth to age on so simple 
and uniform a type of life. The old forest 
tree is not less different from the young, 
than Mr. Carlyle’s latest confession of faith 
from his earliest. 

There is one striking passage in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s speech at Edinburgh which brings 
him into close contrast with the form of 
faith most widely separated from his own, and 
yet, characteristically enough, presents him 
as half bewailing its break-up and coming 
extinction, simply and solely because that 
faith was at least an orderiy power, giving 
a certain sanction to authority, and exer- 
cising through the clergy a certain degree 
of real mastery over the “dim, common 
a “ Curious to say,” interjects 

fr. Carlyle, “now in Oxford, and other 
places that used to seem to lie at anchor in 
the stream of time, regardless of all changes, 
they are getting into the highest humour 
of mutation, and all sorts of new ideas are 
getting afloat. It is evident that whatever 
is not made of asbestos will have to be burn- 
ed in this world. It will not stand the 
heat it is getting exposed to. And in say- 
ing that, it is but saying in other words that 
we are in an epovh of anarchy.” And all 
through this, his latest confession of faith, 
and all through his chain of writings, there 
runs, in spite of his sceptical turn, and his 
hatred of mere routine, the deepest desire 
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for some sort of self-asserting authority to | qualities, hereditary descent being a mode 
arrange men, and things, and thoughts too, | of transmission in some sense at once super- 
in their right places in the universe, and | natural and natural, — his value for physi- 
tell them, with a certain passion of elo-|cal health and the tranquillity of spirit 
quence and power of conviction, where which it gives, and his half poetical grati- 
they are to go and what they are to do.| tude towards that renovating sleep which 
And yet there also runs through him an | soothes down the nervous excitability of 
unconquerable aversion to submit to any | genius, —his preference for the Roman 
system of rules or formulas, to anything type of character, with its religion of im- 
which is nota visible livipg Will with a/ perial duty, and his remarkable selection 
owerful magnetism of its own for human | for special panegyric of Phocion amongst 
este and a conspicuous aptitude for avail-'| the Greeks, who represents the nearest to 
ing itself of human opportunities, and bid-| the Roman type among eminent Greek 
ding its servants come and go, and do this or | politicians, —finally, as the central point 
that at the right moment. Both moods of feel- | of all his creed, his devotion to all historic 
ing are as-widely contrasted as possible with | characters which bring organizing power 
the High-Church tone of mind towards Au- | to a bright personal focus, and present us 
thority and prescribed rules, the breaking | with a picture of a single Will holding and 
up of which at Oxford Mr. Carlyle half) pulling the threads by which crowds of 
deplores, and the most popular expression | poorer and feebler natures are controlled, 
of which we take to be the poetry of that |— and in all these well known articles of 
most refined and delicate of modern reli- | the Carlylian faith, you see the same stamp, 
gious poets whom we have just lost, the late | a vehement repulsion for all closely regu- 
Mr. Keble. To hear Mr. Carlyle lament- | lated and neatly channelled rules and con- 
ing the waning influence of such ideas as | ventions of thought and action which carve 
Mr. Keble’s, —and that is really what his | out duty for all time, a strong passion of 
wail over the drifting of Oxford from its | belief in vague mysterious streams of divine 
last intellectual anchorage means, — has | agency flowing into the soul and demand- 
something in it at once pathetic and in-|ing ever new expression, and a_ perfect 
structive ; pathetic because it shows how | idolatry for all natures capable of serving 
genuine is Mr. Carlyle’s respect for | as foci for such vague, half wasted streams 
‘any influence, however widely severed | of influence, and of so concentrating them 


from what he himself acknowledges, which 
takes up a strong disciplinarian attitude 
towards human life, and is ready to guide 
ignorance and rebuke license without any 
grain of self-distrust, — and instructive 
because it is impossible even to think of the 
Higi-Church school of feeling towards 
Authority, the sources, of its self-confidence 
and of its genuinely happy reliance on its 
own resources, without getting by the very 
contrast a new light upon the nature of Mr. 
Carlyle’s own faith. 

Run over the articles of Mr. Carlyle’s 
creed as he tells it in his Edinburgh address, 
—his hatred of all speech that does not 
converge directly on action, —his curious 
admiration for Goethe’s doctrine of symbol- 
ic education by mute gestures (not, we 
suspect, because they are necessarily more 
sincere, witness Oriental gestures, which 
are full of flattery, and even diffuse insin- 
cerity, but because they express thought 
and feeling on large subjects much more 
vaguely, and harmonize better therefore 
with Mr. Carlyle’s own vague thought on 


/as to create a new order. Mr. Carlyle can 
' scarcely suppress his contempt for natures 
| content with the monotony ef an antique 
| régime. All men, he secretly thinks, are 
| bound either to be the dictators of a new 
| crisis or to serve such dictators when found. 
| Hence the curicus blending of his admira- 
tion for so much of chaos and anarchic 
force as serves to blur, as it were, the dull 
| boundary lines of regulated formalism, and 
| give the full impression of the difficulty of 
new organization, with his admiration for 
the rough volition which can bridle these 
forces and press them into the service of a 
new order. Ordered force drawing its 
supplies from errant and vagrant force, 
Dantonesque audacity, Mirabeauesque in- 
tellect, Cromwellian enthusiasm and faith, 
| all these satisfy the conditions of his admi- 
|ration, because you see, in more or less 
'prominence, in all of them, the “ragged 
rims of thunder brooding low,” as well as 
ithe gleams of that intelligence which can 
‘turn the ‘brute mischief’ to purposes of 
good. We doubt if Mr. Carlyle ever made 





infinite subjects), — his belief in courage —|a hero yet of a character without strong 
the Roman virtus, as almost the sum and | traces in it of jarring forces and half-tamed 
substance of all human goodness,—his | passions. It is the stormy ebullition of 
_reverence for all instinctive and hereditary | Goethe’s youth that helps him to admire 
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THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISHWOMEN. 


the placid tranquillity of his age. Mr. 
Carlyle does not worship even God as the 
creator, so much as the subduer of the 
world, as Him who can tame the wild 
forces of the Nature and the Man He has 
first created. Hence a certain lurking 
sympathy in him with the ferocities and 
passions to be subdued, which turns into 
dislike only so soon as they get the final 
mastery over the will and reason that 
should be their masters. 

Mr. Carlyle has almost ,no sympathy 
with that feeling for holiness as holiness, 
that horror of sin as sin, which feels a cer- 
tain infinite and mysterious anguish for the 
voluntary breaking of divine law. And 
hence the surpris¢ which is involuntarily 
felt at his lament over the waning power of 
Oxford orthodoxies. We doubt if any two 
men, each in their way profound reverers 
of Authority, were ever less able to under- 
stand one another than Mr. Carlyle and 
the pon of the Christian Year, who may 
stand as well as any one for the ‘ ancient 
ways’ of Oxford thought. Keble loved 
authority as a woman loves the firm will on 
which she can lean, and in which she is 
ever glad to discern new beauties. He 
found a real joy, for instance, in believing 
that the Church had pointed out to him a 
particular line of sentiment in which it was 
especially proper to indulge on the twenty- 
third Sunday after Trinity, and adapted all 
his musings on nature, as a wife might adapt 
her musings on the birthday of an absent 
husband, to the particular line of thought 
suggested by the anniversary. The High- 
Church school, so far as it is poetical at all, 
is full of this poetry of deep, limited, depen- 
dent sentiment, and so far as it is not poet- 
ical, is full of mere rigid, punctual obedi- 
ence to written law. Its sense of sin even 
18 apt to be cast more in the mould of the 
child’s awe of disobedience, than in that of 
the old evangelical passion of horror at ini- 
quity. It is not easy to imagine anything 
more widely severed from Mr. Carlyle’s 
religion than this. And yet it was emi- 
nently characteristic in him to regret its 
decay. He does so evidently out of his 
deep hatred for undisciplined egotisms such 
as are apt to spring up in ordinary persons 
if there are no shepherds of the people, 
even of a thin High-Church type of eager- 
ness, to lead them by the right way. An- 
—s on a grand scale, anarchy like that of 
the French Revolution, anarchy just going 
tobe subdued, he admires, and loves even 
to revel in. But an anarchy of petty indi- 
vidualities, with “only the constable” to 
keep them in order, he despises and abhors. 
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On the whole, Mr. Carlyle’s religion, 
free, masculine, noble in its type, scarcely 
succeeds in being a faith. He bows to “ the 
eternal verities ” with what Professor Hux- 
ley calls “a worship chiefly of the silent 
sort, at the altar of the Unknown and Un- 
knowable,” but he scarcely trusts those 
vague disembodied springs of new vitality 
and order which he is always groping 
after, and the impulses of which he is only 
too eager to obey. His is an inchoate faith, 
a vague faith of the'young kept fresh until 


old age. But 


“ Hardly his voice at the best 
Gives us a sense of the awe, 
The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom 
Of the unlit gulf of himself.” _ 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue sixteenth century has been called the 
age of learned women. Its title to be so 
designated in the annals of England dates 
from a period very near its commencement. 
The revival of letters was long in reaching 
this country, but the quickening impulse, 
once received, inspired many minds with a 
generous zeal for the improvement of educa- 
tion. The temper of these reformers was 
audacious. They exalted the classics to the 
skies, and trampled the schoolmen under 


|foot. They despised all who adhered to 


the old studies, while they insisted that 
none should be refused the blessings of the 
new. 

Liberal culture for the minds of girls as 
well as boys was first recoramended by the 
example and authority of Sir Thomas More.* 


* As to the general condition of female literature 
in England at the close of the fifteenth century, we 
have few means of judging. In describing the ac- 
complishments of Jane Shore, Sir Tnomas More 
mentions that she could ‘“ read well and write,” as 
if that were an extraordinary circumstance. We 
gain a more favourable impression from the Paston 
Letters, which consist of the correspondence of a 
respectable, though net noble, family in the reigns 
of Henry VI., Edward IV., and Henry VII. If 
these letters are genuine, which we are forbidden 
to doubt, it is plain, as Mr. Hallam remarks, “ that 
several members of the family, male and female, 
wrote not only grammatically, but with a fluency 
and facility, an epistolary expertness. which implies 
the habitual use of the pen.” The Plumpton Cor- 
respondence, published by the Camden Society, 
also contains numerous letters written _by women 
of moderate station in the reign of Henry VIL., 
chiefly, however, during the latter half of it, 
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Jealous of the least innovation in religion, 
More was yet at once an ardent votary of 
the classical learning and the ready advo- 
cate of social progress. Among the half- 
serious, half-humorous suggestions of the 
“ Utopia,” which he wrote when a husband 
and the father of a family of daughters, 
not the least curious are those relating to 
the position of the female sex. The wo- 
men of his model state enjoy most of those 
rights which only a few of the stronger- 
minded even lay claim to in Europe. It 
must, indeed, be confessed with grief that 
the Utopian wife is subject to the control 
and correction of her lord, but this is al- 
most the only point in which the masculine 
gender of that enlightened race is preferred 
to the feminine. The Utopians are great 
farmers, and their women are taught all the 
secrets of agriculture as carefully as the 
men, while they are exempted from the 
rougher work. All kinds of handicrafts 
flourish in Utopia, and are pursued by both 
sexes alike, though the weaker chiefly ad- 
dict themselves to spinning and weaving, 
and other similar employments. The boys 
and girls devote their leisure hours to read- 
ing. The British artisan, as we “all know, 
spends his evenings at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. In this, however, as in most other 
matters, Utopia is far ahead of us; for there 
the labourers, women as well as men, rise 
before dawn to attend two or three lectures, 
as a whet to the occupations of the day. 
Throughout the community, whatever in- 
struction is given to the one sex is open to 
the other. ‘The women are even accustom- 
edto military exercises and discipline, that 
in time of war they may not be quite use- 
less. While no Utopian is forced to bear 


enough. The Utopian priests, we are told, 
“if they be not women (for that sex is not 
excluded from the office, though rarely 
chosen, and then not unless they be widows, 
and old), have for their wives the most ex- 
cellent women in the country.” 

To any one who knows Sir Thomas More 
as he deserves to be known, these fancies 
will appear eminently characteristic. They 
are the conceits of a mind loving both to 
jest with a grave face and to express genu- 
ine convictions in the language of persiflage. 
What More’s views really were of the stud- 
ies and pursuits fit for women, we may 
learn from his practice in his own house- 
hold. His three daughters, Margaret, Eliza- 
beth, and Cecilia, and his adopted daughter, 
another Margaret, were placed under the 
same tutors and instructed from the same 
books as hisson John. The knight insisted 
that, if the reflections commonly cast on the 
female understanding were sound, they 
would but afford so many additional reasons 
for bestowing on it all possible cultivation. 
His reasoning, and still more the success 
.of his experiment, made a convert of his 
friend Erasmus, who, as he himself tells us, 
had previously shared the vulgar prejudice. 
In his Letters and Colloquies, the famous 
scholar commended the precedent which, 
“fortiter contempta novi exempli invidia,” 
the author of the Utopia had made, to the 
imitation of Europe. More’s house he deno- 
minated “ musarum domicilium,” and ex- 
tolled it as more admirable than Plato’s 
Academy. In the same strain of panegyric, 
but yet with manifest sincerity, he celebrated 
the studies and accomplishments of its fe- 
male inmates. The acquirements of all 





arms against his will, he is encouraged to 
volunteer by the prospect of receiving aid 
from his wife and daughters, to whom it is a 
distinction to fight by his side. After this 
we can feel no doubt that all Utopian pro- 
fessions are accessible to feminine ambition. 
If there are no female barristers in Utopia, 
it is merely because that fortunate land has 
few laws and no lawyers, the practice of 
advocacy being forbidden as immoral. If 
the traveller who describes the national 
manners makes no mention of female physi- 
cians, this is explained by the fact that his 
auditors are men of the time of Henry VIIL., 
to whom the wonder would have been, not 
that women should, but that they should 
not, follow medicine. It was more to the 
purpose to state the relation of the women 


to the priesthood ; and this is done in words | 


which, when we remember the ecclesias- 
tical principles of Moses, sound oddly 


these young ladies were certainly remarka- 
ble for that age, and those of the eldest 
| daughter would have been remarkable in 
‘any age. They all wrote themes and verses 
|in Latin,.and studied logic. But the per- 
|formauces of Margaret More attracted by 
| far the most admiration. When Reginald 

ule was shown one of her letters, he could 
hardly be persuaded that it was written by 
awoman. She was not only a Greek and 
Latin scholar, bat a diligent reader of phi- 
losophy and theology. A specimen of her 
ischolarship has been preserved in an 
/emendation which she suggested of a cor- 
rupt passage in Cyprian. She translated 
Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History from Greek 
into Latin, but was anticipated in the pub- 
lication by Bishop Christopherson, a noted 
Grecian, who had undertaken the same task. 
She also composed sundry discourses and 
declamations, both in Latin and English, 
|some of which her fond father preferred to 





















essays of his own on the same subjects. 
Exercises of this kind were the fashion of 
the day. Only in rare instances did learn- 
ing produce the fruit of true literature. 

All More’s children seem to have married 
early; but they continued to reside with 
their father, and, notwithstanding the birth 
of eleven grandchildren, to prosecute their 
studies. These were blended with the cul- 
tivation of music, painting, and poetry. 
The knight’s house at Chelsea was also a 
little museum of natural history. Its in- 
mates formed, in fact, a sort of private 
school. From a letter written by More to 
his favourite daughter, after she had become 
Margaret Roper, we find that she was then 
studying astronomy under a Mr. Nicholas. 
“ Commend me kindly,” says the father, “ to 
your husband, who maketh me rejoice for 
that he studieth the same things that you 
do; and, whereas I am wont always to coun- 
sel you to give place to your husband, now, 
on the other side, I give you license to mas- 
ter him in the knowledge of the sphere. 
Commend me to all your schoolfellows, but 
toyour master especially.” After More’s 
death the tradition of a liberal education 
for daughters was faithfully preserved in 
the family. The celebrated Roger Ascham 
informs us that Mrs. Roper was very desir- 
ous of having him for the instructor of her 
children; but he could not at that time be 
induced to leave the University. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Basset, was a lady-in-wait- 
ing to Queen Mary. This lady translated 
into English a part of her grandfather’s 
“ Exposition of our Saviour’s Passion,” and 
imitated his style so successfully that the 
translation was thought to have been made 
by Sir Thomas himself. Another of Mrs. 
Roper’s daughters was Mrs. Clarke, whom 
Ascham praises for her love of literature. 

But it was not only in More’s own family 
that the example set by him was followed. 
The more enlightened of the nobility were 
swayed by his high character; and the plan 
of female education which his name had 
first rendered respectable, the influence of 
the Court soon rendered fashionable: Hen- 


‘ry VIL. as a younger son, had been otigin- 


ally designed for the Church, and in conse- 
quence received an ecclesiastical training. 
His intellectual passion was for theological 
controversy, but he had some taste for sec- 
ular learning, and considerable regard for 
education. It appears that he even took 
an active part in the compilation of Lilly’s 
grammar. It is some evidence of the capa- 
city of Catharine of Aragon, that for several 
years she conducted the correspondence be- 
tween two such veteran diplomatists as her 
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father-in-law and her father. Erasmus 
speaks of her as eminently learned; and 
certainly her attention to the instruction of 
her daughter Mary must have satisfied even 
so rigid a disciplinavian as her husband. 
Before the heiress to the crown was seven 
years old, two of the most distinguished 
scholars of the time,a Spaniard and an 
Englishman, were employed in drawing up 
manuals to aid her progress in Latin. 
About the same time, the Spaniard, Ludo- 
vicus Vives, dedicated to the Queen his 
treatise “ De Institutione Femine Chris- 
tiane,” in which the daughters of More are 
instanced by name as models of female ac- 
complishment. He was shortly afterwards 
appointed preceptor to the princess. Mary 
proved herself an apt scholar: when she 
was only twelve years of age, Erasmus tes- 
tified to the correctness with which she 
wrote Latin. In course of time she also 
learned Spanish, French, and Italian. The 
first, as it was her mother’s tongue, she may 
be presumed to have acquired perfectly ; 
but Italian she did not speak, and Walpole, 
no bad judge, refers slightingly to her 
French epistles. Towards the end of her 
father’s reign she undertook and partly exe- 
cuted an English version of Erasmus’s Par- 
aphrase on the Gospel of Saint John. To 
this task she was invited by Queen Cath- 
arine Parr, who, in her zeal for the Refor- 
mation, had planned a translation of the 
whole Paraphrase on the New Testament 
by the joint labor of several hands. That 
lady, who was some five years older than 
her step-daughter, was one of the first, out 
of More’s household, to reap the benefit of 
his educational reform. Ascham salutes 
her in a letter with the epithet “ eruditissi- 
ma,” and compliments her on studying 
more amid the distractions of a court than 
many of his academic brethren did in the 
full leisure of college life. A Latin letter is 
still extant which Catharine addressed to 











Mary when the latter was constrained by 
| weak health to leave the completion of her 
version to her chaplain. *The first portion 
|of the translated Paraphrase, comprising 
|the four Gospels and the Acts, was pub- 
lished in 1547; and it was ordered by the 
| Council that every parish church in the 
| kingdom shoyld have acopy. Prefixed to 
| this work was a dedication to Catharine 
‘from the pen of Nicholas Udall, master of 
| Eton, which contains some sentences bear- 
ing on our present subject. “It is now a 
| common thing to see young “— so nursed 
|and trained in the study of letters, that 
| they willingly set all other vain pastimes at 
| nought for ‘learning’s sake. It is now no 
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news at all to see queens and ladies of most 
high state and progeny, instead of courtly 
dalliance, to embrace virtuous exercises of 
reading and writing, and with most earnest 
study, both early and late, to apply them- 
selves to the acquiring of knowledge, as 


well in all other liberal arts and disciplines | 


as alsc most especially of God and His 
most Holy Word.” 

This testimony is confirmed by Roger 
Ascham, who, in a letter dated 1550, de- 
clares that many English maidens, educated 
by himself and his friends, surpassed the 
daughters of Sir Thomas More in every 
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who had imbued them with his own lofty, 
| knowledge-loving spirit, had a right to the 
| boast which he addressed to his eldest-born, 
Mildred: “ My life is your portion; my ex- 
|ample your inheritance.” This lady, who 
became Lady Burghley, is mentioned by 
|Ascham as rivalling‘Jane Grey in her 
‘knowledge of Greek. Anne, the second 
sister, married Lord Keeper Bacon, and 
applied her deep learning to theological 
subjects. She translated Jewell’s Apologia 
‘from the Latin, and Ochino’s sermons from 
| the Italian. The eloquence, as well as the 


| mental and moral elevation of this admi- 


kind’of learning. As the taste for classical | rable woman, are known to all who have 
literature spread, numerous scholars of dis-| read Mr. Spedding’s biography of her fa- 
tinction became tutors in private families,|mous son. If the qualities of parents de- 
and the daughters as well as the sons profit- | scend to their children, we may justly af- 
ed by their lessons. Foremost in the list of | firm that the mother of Francis Bacon con- 
their female pupils stands the name of Jane | tributed to the formation of his character 
Grey. Before she had emerged from child- | much intellectual ardor and much soaring 
hood, that astonishing girl * had acquired a | enthusiasm, but not one particle of selfish- 
degree of learning rare in matured men, | ness, or servility, or sordid ambition. Of 
which she could use gracefully, and could | Sir Anthony’s three youngest daughters 
permit to be seen by others without vanity | less is known. One of them married Lord 
or consciousness. At fifteen she was learn- John Russell, heir of the house of Bedford ; 
ing Hebrew, and could write Greek; at | another wedded Sir Henry Killigrew, a 
sixteen she corresponded with Bullinger in | trusted servant and envoy of Queen Eliza- 
Latin at least equal to his own; but the/beth. The latter wrote Latin elegiacs 
matter of her letters is more striking than | which, in the opinion of Lord Macaulay, 
the language, and speaks more for her than | would appear with credit in the Muse Eion- 
the most elaborate panegyric of admiring | enses. The names above mentioned, though 
courtiers.”"* Contemporary as a student | the most remarkable, are not by any means 
with Lady Jane, though a good deal her | the only ones which might be cited to illus- 
senior, was Anne, Countess of Pembroke, a | trate the prevalence of literary tastes among 
younger sister of Catharine Parr, who read | Englishwomen in the reign of Edward VI. 


Pindar with Ascham. To about the same 
date also belong Mary, Countess of Arundel, 
Joanna, Lady Lumley, and Mary, Duchess 
of Norfolk, all of whom made various trans- 
lations from Greek into Latin and English. 
But the accomplished ladies of that age 
were not always of high birth or station. 
We have the name of a London citizen’s 


daughter who, in the days of Henry VIII. | 


was noted for her knowledge of languages, 
and for other attainments; and under Ed- 
ward VI. Lady Jane Grey had several 
worthy compeers of much humbler extrac- 
tion than her own. Among these, none 
were more famous than the five daughters 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, who owed his ap- 
pointment of tutor to the young king much 
more to his high character and large erudi- 
tion than to his origin or connexions. 
These ladies were sought in marriage by 
the most eminent men of the time, chiefly, 
as Camden tells us, for their natural and 
acquired endowments. .The old scholar 


* Froude. 





| And it is reasonable to believe that the 
love of study, which in so many recorded 
instances rose to the height of a passion, 
| possessed numerous other female minds in a 
| smaller degree, and that ladies in the best 
| society were frequently accomplished enough 
|to be admired, though not to be commem- 
| orated. 

| There has been a good deal of controver- 
| sy respecting the manner in which the Re- 
formation, while in progress, affected the 
|interests of education. As to England, in 
| particular, it has been contended that the 
| destruction of monasteries and the schools 
attached to them inflicted a great tempora- 
iry check on the diffusion of learning. At 
| the accession of Elizabeth, the Speaker of 
|the House of Commons complained to Her 
| Majesty that more than a hundred flourish- 
|ing schools had been destroyed in the de- 
'molition of the monasteries, and that igno- 
/rance had prevailed ever since. On the 
‘other hand, it has been urged that the 
|monks were the deadliest foes of true 
knowledge, and that the loss of the monas- 
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tic schools was well supplied by the founda- 
tion of others on a more enlightened plan, 
and with better instructors. This argu- 
ment proceeds on the assumption that the 
new institutions were an adequate equiva- 
lent for the suppressed seminaries not only 
in number, size, and situation, but also in 
adaptability to the wants of different class- 
es. On a broad view, the assumption is 
probably justifiable. No one, at all events, 
would rashly impugn it who has any just 
sense of the benefits which we owe to the 
great religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century. It is liable, however, to one seri- 
ous exception, which we are bound in this 
place to indicate. In this country, at all 
events, no substitute whatever was provided 
for the instruction, poor as it was, which 
the nuns had afforded to their female schol- 
ars. While the convents stood, they served 
the purpose of boarding-schools for young 
women of the middle and upper classes. 
The Prioress of the Canterbury Tales had 
been educated at the “ Schole of Stratford 
atte Bowe,” or in other words at the nun- 
nery there. . Conventual breeding appears 
to have been regarded as a certificate of 
gentility. The wife of the miller of Trump- 
ington, in Chaucer, claimed the title of ma- 
dam as much on the score of her havin 

been brought up in a cloister as of her pn 
birth. Women so trained acquired rather 
the accomplishments of the day than mtich 
tincture of letters. Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, some literary fame 
was achieved by Juliana Barnes, prioress of 
a Benedictine establishment near and be- 
longing to the great abbey of Saint Alban’s. 
But, though this lady wrote books, they 
were treatises on field-sports and heraldry. 
Not very dissimilar probably were the sub- 
Jects which, in the intervals of devotion, oc- 
cupied the most respectable and cultivated 
nuns at the time when the religious houses 
were suppressed. Most of the convents 
were in such a state that their destruction | 
was an unmixed good; but we may lament | 
that a few of the best administered were not 
secularized, and preserved on an improved 





model, as institutions for female instruction. | 
The royal visitors themselves interceded 
strongly for the nunnery of Godstow in Ox- 
fordshire, representing that it was irre- | 
proachably conducted, and that most of the | 
young gentlewomen of the county received 
their education within its walls. Remon- | 
strances, however, were fruitless. Out of | 





the small portion of the monastic revenues | 
which was applied to the promotion of 
knowledge, it does not appear that one pen- 
ny went to replace the conventual schools 





which had been broken up; nor were any 
other steps taken for that purpose. 

In Germany, things were better managed. 
There the instruction given in convents had 
been much the same as in England, and 
there the nuns had been expelled from their 
homes with even less consideration than 
here. But in Germany public provision of 
a better kind for the teaching of girls had 
previously been made, and was gradually 
being extended. Notwithstanding the op- 
position of some, who insisted that the weak- 
er sex had no need of mental culture, and 
that knowledge would only make them for- 
get their duties and lead them into vice, 
the opinion of Erasmus and More prevailed. 
By degrees it was admitted that women 
even of the lower classes ought to be taught 
something more than the Creed, the Pater- 
noster, and the hymns commonly sung in 
churches. When the nunneries were bro- 
ken up,in the Protestant states of Germany, 
there existed schools in various places 
throughout the country from Lubeck in the 
north to Nuremburg in the south, where 
girls learned reading, writing, arithmetic, 
music, and Latin. 

The want of such schools in England was 
feelingly deplored, more than a hundred 

ears after the suppression of convents, by 

homas Fuller in his Church History. 
“ Nunneries,” says that quaint writer, 
“were good she-schools, wherein the girls 
and maids of the neighbourhood were taught 
to read and work; and sometimes a little 
Latin was taught therein. Yea, give me 
leave to say, if such feminine foundations 
had still continued, provided no vow were 
obtruded upon them, haply the weaker sex, 
beside the avoiding modern inconveniences, 
might be heightened to a higher perfection 
than hitherto hath been attained. That 
sharpness of their wits and suddenness of 
their conceits, which their enemies must al- 
low unto them, might by education be im- 
proved into a jadicious solidity, and that 
adorned with arts which now they want, 
not because they cannot learn, but are not 
taught them.” It is to be feared that, had 
the convents been reformed under Henry 
VIII. in the partial manner here suggested, 
they would have been spared only to perish 
by the hands of the historian’s own contem- 
poraries. Be this, however, as it may, the 
passage just cited testifies plainly to the ed- 
ucational vacuum created by their abolition. 
It illustrates also the contempt felt for fe- 
male acquirements after the race of learned 
ladies, which continued through the reign of 
our maiden queen, had disappeared, and 
when the knowledge of books, descending 
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from the highest regions of society to those 
beneath, had become diffused among a con- 
siderable portion of the one sex, while, for 
want of the means of instruction, it remained 
beyond the reach of all but the fortunate few 
of the other. Books like Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s “ Defence of Good Women” were 
not written in the seventeenth century. 

The rapacious ministers of Edward VI. 
were more inclined to copy than to atone for 
the reckless confiscations of the preceding 
reign. They are accused of appropriating 
large revenues which had been devoted to 
purposes of education. Such misdeeds were 
in part redeemed by the establishment of 
upwards of a score of free schools which, at 
the instance of some nobler spirits, received 
endowments chiefly from the chantry lands. 
One of these was established in the house of 
the Grey Friars, in the city of London, 
which was repaired and fitted up, under the 
name of Christ’s Hospital, for the reception 
of poor children of both sexes. But,*though 
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a grammar school was provided for such of 


the boys as should be “ pregnant and apt to 
learning,” the girls, always it should seem a 
small minority, were for a long time taught 
only to read and sew and mark. It is to be 
observed, however, that this institution was 
designed exclusively for children of the low- 
est class. 

It was a sinister omen of Mary’s reign, 
that soon after her accession a proclamation 


was issued for calling in and suppressing the | 


very translation of Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
to which, under better influences, she had 
herself contributed. This Queen is well 
known to have cherished the wish of re- 
storing the abbey estates to their former 
owners. In this she was actuated by a sin- 
cere though blind sense of abstract right, 
rather than by regard to learning or edu- 
cation. She was not, however, indifferent 
to these objects. Her own attainments, as 
has been already noticed, were considera- 
ble; the ease and correvttness with which 
she addressed foreign ambassadors in Latin 
excited general admiration. But, while her 
respect for letters induced her to bestow im- 
portant benefactions on the universities, 
her religious bigotry led her to sanction 
measures which, if carried out, would have 
inflicted on them far more than countervail- 
ing injury. By the advice of Gardiner and 
Pole, it was determined to revive the study 
of the schoolmen, and steps were actively 
taken at Oxford for that purpose. The 
queen’s death, however, prevented the ex- 
ecution of the design, and Mary's reaction- 
ary policy gave place to that of her more 


enlightened as well as more learned sister. | 
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Stepping forth from her studious retirement 
a stateswoman ready formed, Elizabeth 
made it clear from the first that no priestly 
influence whatsoever, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, would she suffer to draw her from the 
line of measured progress which her own 
judgment dictated. 

It has been asserted by some that this 
great queen was a worse pedant than James 
I.—surely an untenable position. That 
she was fond of displaying her attainments 
|cannot of cpurse be disputed. From the 
| Occasion on which Ascham heard her ha- 
| rangue three foreign ministers, one after an- 
| other, in as many different languages, down 
| to the day when she “scoured up her old 
| Latin” to the confusion of an insolent Po- 
|lish envoy, this weakness was apparent. 
| But, if the essence of pedantry is to mis- 

take erudition for wisdom, barren formulas 

| for fertile principles, the letter which kill- 
j eth fur the spirit which giveth life, then 
| she was as free from this vice as James was 
| enslaved by it. With a sounder judgment 
‘half the reading of that crowned dominie 
might have helped a man of his unquestion- 
able talent to a kingcraft soméwhat more 
| politic than that which involved himself in 
continual mortifications and brought his son 
_to the block. Far different was the fruit of 
Endowed by na- 





his predecessor's studies. 
, ture with a remarkable aptitude for acquir- 
ing, languages, she was animated by the 
spirit of the Emperor Charles V., who said 
that as often as he learned a new language 
he felt as if he had got a newsoul. Doubt- 
less the pleasure of exercising her linguis- 
tic faculty was a spur to Elizabeth’s dili- 
gence, but she had higher aims than that of 
merely adding to her verbal wealth. Her 
instructors observed that in reading the 
classies she not only divined at a glance the 
grammatical sense of a passage, but as read- 
ily grasped the substance of the argument, 
and caught the philosophical or political 
ideas on which it proceeded. This keen in- 
sight into the workings of human thought 
and passion naturally inspired her with a 
strong taste for history. She pursued this 
study eagerly both before and after she “as- 
cended the throne, giving to it a large por- 
tion of the hours which, down to the end 
of her life, she daily spent in reading. - In 
this way she became so familiar with Thu- 
cydides that it was said there was no re- 
mark of his on the conduct of states or men 
which she did not know by heart. She was 
also versed in divinity, and, as Lord Bacon 
tells us, set a particular value on the works 
of St. Augustine. At all times she delight- 
ed in the society of accomplished men, and 
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the best scholars of her kingdom were in-| with “dainty dishes of her own devising.’ 
vited to read with and to her. Her intel-| To crown all, pains are taken at Court to 
lectual curiosity, indeed, seems to have been | prevent idleness by keeping every office 
universal. As a girl she was taught the | provided with a Bible or the Book’ of the 
physical theories of the day; and, while Acts and Monyments of the Church of Eng- 
still princess, she sought the acquaintance | land, or both, besides some histories and 
of Dr. Dee, famed as a mathematician, as-| chronicles, so that a stranger on his en- 
tronomer, and professor of occult sciences. | trance would rather imagine himself come 
Her interest in this singular man did not | into some public school of the universities 
cease when she became queen, and we find | than into a royal palace. 

her at one time sending for him to lecture| The influence of this learned Court ex- 
before her on comets, at others listening to; tended farther than with our modern notions 
his speculations in natural magic. To these | we are apt to imagine. The term courtier 
various pursuits she added lighter accom | has become almost obsolete among us, be- 
plishments. Poetry and music were culti-| cause the thing it denotes has ceased to ex- 
vated by her, though with unequal success ;| ist. There aré no persons now-a-days who, 
the verses which she composed from time | unauthorized by office, possess and exer- 
to time have little merit, but over the lute | cise the privilege of ready access to the 
and the virginals she exercised a sway as | royal circle and the sovereign’s presence. 
absolute as over the sympathies of her peo- | There were many such persons of both 
ple. Nor did she think it beneath her to) sexes in the reign of Elizabeth, and for a 
aim at manual dexterity of ahumbler kind. | long time afterwards. The consequence 
Her fingers were nimble and cunning in| was that the tone of the Court was reflect- 





embroidery, and her han@writing, like that 
of Lady Jane Grey, was considered emi- 
nently beautiful. 

Under this studious sovereign, study be-| 
came fashionable at Court, even among the | 
giddiest maids of honour. While the queen | 
in her closet was adding to her inealahge 
of the Attic orators, her attendants were 
similarly employed in the ante-chamber, or 
at least in spelling out the verses of the 
Greek Testament. Besides Greek and Lat- 
in, the ladies of the royal train applied 
themselves to French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Yet these fair scholars were no formal and 
insipid bookworms, for. some who highly 
valued their pursuits have strongly cen- 
sured the freedom of their manners. A 
more favourable critic has left us a lively 
picture of the occupations with which this | 
diligent sisterhood filled up their hours of| 
leisure. He sets before us with some mi- 
nuteness the aspect of the apartments in 
which the waiting-women are expecting 
their turn of service. We are first shown 
the seniors of the party. One is plying her 
needle, a second spinning silk, a third en- 
gaged with the Scriptures or some work of 
history, while a fourth is composing or trans- 
lating some grave treatise, probably on a 
theological subject. From these sober 
dames we turn to the younger maidens; 
and, if we find them practising with the 
lute or other musical instrument, it is to be 
understood that this is only a recreation per- 
mitted in the interval of more serious em- 
ployments. Not one of the company, girl 
or woman, we are assured, but, when she 





is at home, can help to supply the table 





ed in the upper regions of society to an ex- 
tent which we can hardly comprehend. 
We may fairly believe that the pattern set 
by Elizabeth’s household gave a considera- 
ble impulse to female education in all those 
families of the aristocracy which were in 
the habit of frequenting the metropolis. 
Perhaps the most perfect specimen of this 
culture was Mary Sidney, Countess of Pem- 
broke, to whom her brother, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, inscribed his Arcadia. Like him, she 
possessed both learning and poetical genius. 
As to her attainments, it is sufficient to say 
that she translated several of the Psalms 
from the Hebrew into English verse. How 
highly she was esteemed by her contempo- 
raries appears from those six lines of Ben 
Jonson, which, so long as the English lan- 
guage lasts, will keep her name familiar as 
a household word :— 


“ Underneath this sable hedrse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother : 
Death, when thou hast killed another, 
Fair and learned and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


But though the example of the Court 
might do much, it could not move the whole 
mass of the nobility and gentry, much less 
affect women of inferior rank. At a time 
when liberal studies were but just making 
good their footing in the universities, when 
the majority of the clergy were still grossly 
ignorant, it is not conceivable that lords of 
remote manors, busy merchants, or money- 
getting tradesmen, to say nothing of their 
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wives and daughters, would have acquired | The Orlando and the recently published 
much tincture of letters. At sucha period, | Jerusalem Delivered were admired and 
ladies whose lives were passed in the coun- | quoted, instead of Plato’s Dialogues and 
try, or in provincial towns, might have the | Chrysostom’s Homilies. Two causes in par- 
means and the will to pay fer instruction, | ticular contributed to this result — the 
and yet be unable to find instructors. It | fresh blossoming of the national literature, 
was by slow and imperceptible degrees that | and a certain relaxation in the standard of 
the rising light overspread the higher levels | the current morality. Works of imagina- 
of the community. In the first half of tion were produced by native authors which 
Elizabeth’s reign, education was the excep- | favoured the growth of lighter tastes; nor 
tional distinction of fortunate individuals; | did the tone of the new school of writers, 
in the second it began to be more equally | or of their patrons, the wits and the gal- 
diffused among both sexes in the upper lants of the Court, at all correct this ten- 
stratum of society. It may be asked what! dency. The chivalrous spirit with which 
the Government did to assist.this diffusion. | Elizabeth, and her ladies for her sake, had 
When Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 1564, | been approached in the former part of her 
the sight of the colleges founded by her | reign, faded away as she advanced in years, 
predecessors drew from her the expression | and was succeeded by a fashion of hyper- 
of a hope that she too might do something | bolical compliment. Genuine respect had 
entitling her to remembrance among the | inspired dames and damsels with the am- 
benefactors of learning. But:the anxieties | bition to deserve the homage paid to them 
of her reign, and perhaps also her own par-| by high qualities and solid acquirements. 
simonious temper, prevented the fulfilment | Insincere gallantry brought them down to a 
of her wish. The schools established dur- | lower level of thought and feeling. If there 
ing the forty-four years of her administra- | was something overstrained in their passion 
tion owed their origin in most cases to pri- | for Greek learning, this taste was at least 
vate munificence. No effort was made in | more rational than the subsequent rage for 
this any more than in the previous reigns,| Euphuism. The artificial and affected style 
either by the State or by individuals, to | of discourse so named prevailed to such an 
provide on a large scale for the instruction | extent, that to be skilled in it became es- 
of girls. The grammar schools were, either | sential to the reputation of a fine lady. 
expressly or by custom, confined to boys. | The vogue obtained by this “ pure and re- 
Some free schools there were, — Shakes- | fined English” —so it was considered — is 
peare calls them “charge-houses ” — in | one evidence out of several that a vitiated 
which children of both sexes were taught; sentiment was becoming general. Still, 
but these were frequented only by the hum- | the writer who set the ungraceful fashion 
bler classes, and the instruction they afford- | had so much of real genius and merit, that 
ed must have been of the most meagre | his disciples were not without some apology 
kind. By the end of the century, the high- | for their aberration. So long as Elizabeth 
er ranks seem to have generally recognised | lived, the Court of England never descend- 
the necessity of some literature for their | ed to blank folly and frivolity. The latter 
daughters; and, as the modern ladies’ | years of her reign produced no female in- 
school had not yet taken the place of the | tellect of attainments comparable to those 
nunnery, private tuition was the only re-| of the queen, nor could it boast any rivals 
source. | in ancient learning to the daughters of Sir 
_ It is noticeable, though not very surpris- | Anthony Cooke ; but it could furnish a more 
ing, that learning showed some signs of | than respectable list of cultivated women. 
declension in the Court just when it began | Lady Anne Clifford, daughter of the Earl of 
to be general at the universities, and less | Cumberland, received her education under 
rare among the clergy. The study of Greek | her aunt, the Countess of Warwick, prin- 
could hardly flourish in such an atmosphere, | cipal Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen 
even when purest and most congenial, with- | Elizabeth, and the trusted friend of her 
out a good deal of forcing. The queen her- | discerning mistress. The countess seems to 
self, in her latter years, partially relin-| have aimed at giving her niece variety of 
quished the more ambitious reading of her | information rather than exact learning. 
youth, though she translated one of Plu-| She selected for the young lady’s tutor the 
tarch’s shorter pieces when past sixty. Her | poct-historian Samuel Daniel, who inspired 
ladies more completely deserted the ancient | her with a love of his favourite studies, and 
languages and literature for modern tongues | a taste for general literature. Dr. Donne 
and modern authors. Italian and the Ital-| is reported to have said of her, during her 
an poets became especially fashionable. | youth, “that she could converse on any 

























‘a Sidney, inherited the virtues and genius 


subject, from predestination to slea-silk.” 
Two other women of rank deserve mention 
here, who, born and educated, the one 
wholly, the other partly, under Elizabeth, 
became famous, and received the homage 
of Ben Jonson in the reign of James I. 
Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bedford, 
was known, not merely as a woman of 
elegant taste, but as a Latin scholar skilled 
in ancient medals. Lady Wroth, by birth 





of her race, and produced a poetical ro- 
mance which, though now forgotten, ob- 
tained in its day a considerable reputation.* 

So closes the roll of the learned ladies 
whom England nurtured in the sixteenth 
century. As we repeat the names of the 
better known among them, we do not think 
chiefly of their learning. We think of the 
filial love of Margaret Roper, of the win- 





* It was entitled “Urania.” 
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ning earnestness of Catharine Parr, of 
Jane Grey’s.pure and noble faith, of Mary 
Tudor’s gloomy and fanatical austerity. 
We think of Anne Bacon as the gifted 
mother of a supremely-gifted son. -We 
think of Elizabeth as the greatest of female 
sovereigns. Amidst all their diversity, these 
women had one point of resemblance be- 
sides their learning. They had each a 
strongly-marked and vigorous individuality. 
The same may be affirmed of nearly all 
the other ladies mentioned in this essay. 
According to Pope, “ most women have no 
characters at all.” The satirist might have 
added that few women of his day had any 
education at all that was deserving of the 
name. Is it unphilosophical to believe that 
the rich development of character in the 
high-bred women of the sixteenth century 
was due, in great measure, to the amplitude 
and robustness of their studies ? 
L. B. 8. 





Tue Home or a Norwee1an Bisnor. —.| versation. The ladies did not appear to mind 
As some of my readers, with the episcopal | it; but even the smokers of my party could not 
glories of Fulham, or Lambeth, or Farnham so far overcome their English proprieties as 
Castle before their mind’s eye, may be curious to smoke in the drawing-room among ladies. 
to learn something of the style and mode of liv- | Habit, of course, will reconcile one to almost 
ing of a Norwegian bishop, I do not think I| anything; but we may fancy the astonishment 
shall be infringing the laws of hospitality if I | of his friends, if his lordship of London were to 
give them asketch of one of our evening enter- | introduce into the drawing room at Fulham, 
tainments. No feudal castle nor lordly palace | after dinner, a huge meerschaum pipe, or a box 
proclaimed the dignity of our hospitable enter-| of mild Havanas, with their usual accompani- 
tainer, the Bishop of Bergen. He lived in a| ments, and incense the ladies with tobacco 
moderate-sized house in one of the best streets | smoke. At9°30 we had a Norwegian supper, 
in Bergen, but with nothing to mark an episco- | consisting of fish-cutlets, roast chicken cut up 
pal residence save a brass plate on the door,|into fragments with cherry sauce, something 
with “Bishop Kaiirin” in legible characters | that, in compliment to us, was intended for an 
inscribed upon it. The house was neatly though | English beefsteak, with a variety of condi- 
plainly furnished, and rather in the French than | ments of smoked ham, smoked fish, smoked 
English style; without any carpets on the pol-| tongue, cut up into thin slices and distributed 
ished floors, but with several large mirrors be-| about the table; the whole being chassé with 
tween the windows. His establishment appeared | some excellent Fiench wines. On our return to 
to consist of a couple of staid maid-servants and | the drawing-room, fancying our feast was 
a man, and to be conducted in the simple un- | ended, we found on the table a large soufflet, 
osteutatious sty le of a quiet, unpretending mid-| piping hot, which, the bishop assured us, had 
dle-class family in England. Our English no-| been concocted in our especial honour, by the 
tions of gallantry were at first severely tested | fair hands of ‘ Madame” herself; to which, 
during tea and supper by the ladies of the fam- | therefore, notwithstanding our previous abun- 
ily waiting ‘upon the guests; and we all more | dant meal, we were obliged to do justice, to the 
than once jumped up, as we naturally should | imminent peril of our digestion. There was about 
have done at home, to save them the trouble of | the whole entertainnent an air of unaffectedkind- 
handing us the various dishes. They explained | ness and genuine hospitality, which was espe- 
to us, however, that it was the “custom of the | cially charming to us, strangers as we were, in 
country” for the ladies to wait upon the com- a strange land, and having no claim whatever 
pany, so we were fain at length to submit, | on thé good bishop’s courtesy, beyond an agree- 
though not, I fear, with a very good grace, to able acquaintance contracted on board the steam- 
this anomaly., After tea the everlasting pipes | er. I may truly say with Horace, after his jolly 
(tell it not in the deanery of Carlisle) were in-| supper party at Cocceius’ villa, ‘“ Prorsus ju- 
troduced into the very sanctum of the drawing- | cundé coeenam produximus illam,” for I never 





room, and the good bishop and the gentlemen | spent a pleasanter evening. — Churchman’s 
of his family puffed away the whole evening, | Family Magazine. 
but without in the least interrupting the con-' 
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PART XII.— CHAPTER XLV. 
THE TIDELESS SHORES. 


Tuey who only know the shores of the 
Mediterranean in the winter months, and 
have but enjoyed the contrast — and what 
a contrast !— between our inky skies and 
rain-charged atmosphere with that glorious 
expanse of blue heaven and that air of ex- 
citing elasticity —they, I say, can still 
shave no conception of the real ecstasy of 


life in a southern climate till they have | 


experienced a summer beside the tideless 
sea. a 

Nothing is more striking in these regions 
than the completeness of the change from 
day to night. It is not alone the rapidity 


' with which darkness succeeds — and in this 


our delicious twilight is ever to be regret- 
ted; what I speak of is the marvellous 
transition from the world of sights and 
sounds to the world of unbroken silence 
and dimness. In the day, the whole air 
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the eastern shore of the island, and that 
island was Madalena, off Sardinia. 

In a little nook among the rocks, close to 
the sea, sat Tom and Lucy Lendrick. 
They held hands, but were silent ; for they 
had come down into the darkness to muse 
and ponder, and drink in the delicious 
tranquillity of that calm hour. Lucy had 
now been above a week on the island, and 
every day Tom made progress towards re-. 
covery. She knew exactly, and as none 
other knew, what amount of care and nurs- 
ing he would accept of without resistance 
—where companionship would gratify and 
where oppress him ; she knew, besides, when 
to leave him to the full swing of his own 
wild discursive talk, and never to break in 
upon his moods of silent reflection. 

For upwards of half an hour they had sat 
thus without a word, when Tom suddenly 
turning round, and looking towards the 
cottage, said, “Isn’t this the very sort of 
thing we used to imagine and wish for long 
ago, Lucy ?” 





rings with life. The flowers flaunt out their 
gorgeous petals, not timidly or reluctantly, 
but with the bold confidence of admitted 
beauty. The buds unfold beneath your 
very eyes, the rivulets sing in the clear air, 


and myriads of insects chirp till the atmo-| - 


sphere seems to be charged with vitality. 
This intense vitality is the striking charac- 
teristic of the scene; and it isto this that 
night succeeds, grand, solemn, and silent, 
at first to all.seeming in unrelieved black- 
ness, but soon to be displayed in a glorious 
expanse of darkest, deepest blue, with stars 


of surpassing size. To make this change | 


more effective, too, it is instantaneous. It 
was but a moment back, and you were 
gazing on the mountain peaks bathed in an 
opal lustre, the cicala making the air vi- 
brate with his song; a soft sea-breeze was 
blowing, and stirring the oranges amongst 
the leaves: and now all is dim and silent 
and breathless, as suddenly as though an 
enchanter’s wand had waved and worked 
the miracle. 

In a little bay—rather a cleft in the 


“Tt was just what was passing through 
imy mind. I was thinking how often we 
longed to have one of the islands on Lough 
| Dergh, and to go and live there all by our- 
| selves.” 
“We never dreamed of anything so lux- 
'urious as this, though. We knew nothing 
|of limes and oranges, Lucy. We never 

fancied such a starry sky, or an air so load- 
|ed-with pefume. Ideclare,” cried he, with 
|more energy, “it repays one for all the 
| disappointment, to come and taste the luxu- 
| ry of such a night as this.” 

“And what is the disappointment you 

| speak of, Tom ?” 

“T mean about our projec’ — that blessed 
mine, by which we were to have amassed a 
fortune, and which has only yielded lead 
| enough to shoot ourselves with.” 
| “] never suspected that,” said she, with a 
| sigh. 
| “ Of course you never did; nor am I in 
|a great hurry to tell it even now. I’d not 
| whisper it if Sir Brook were on the same 
island with us. Do you know, girl, that he 





shore than a bay — bounded by rocks and | resents a word against the mine, as if it 
backed by a steep mountain overgrown | was astain upon his own honour? For a 
with stunted olives, stood a small cottage | while I used to catch up his enthusiasm, 
—so very small that it looked rather like | and think if we only go on steadily, if we 
a toy house than a human dwelfing, a| simply persist, we are sure to succeed in the 
resemblance added to now as the windows | end. But when week after week rolled 
lay wide open, and all the interior was a | over, and not a trace of a mineral appeared 
blaze of light from two lamps. All was|— when the very workmen said we were 
still and silent within; no human being was | toiling in vain — when I felt half ashamed 
to be seen, nor was there asign of life about | to meet the jeering questions of the neigh- 
the place: for its was the only dwelling on i and used to skulk up to the shaft by 
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a back way, —he remarked it, and said to 
me one morning, ‘I am afraid, Tom, it is 
oo sense of loyalty to me that keeps you 
ere, and not your hope of success. Be 
frank, and tell me if this be so.’ I blun- 
dered out something about my determina- 
tion to share his fate, whatever it might be, 
and it would have been lucky if I had stop- 
ped there; but I went on to say that I 
thought the mine was an arrant delusion, 
and that the sooner we turned our backs on 
it, and addressed bur energies to another 
quarter, the better. ‘You think so?’ 
said he, looking almost fiercely at me. ‘I 
am certain of it, said I decisively; for I 
thought the moment had come when a 
word of truth could do him good service. 
He went out without speaking, and instead 
of going to Lavanna, where the mine is, he 
went over to Cagliari, and only came home 
late at night. The next morning, while we 
were taking our coffee before setting out, 
he said to me, ‘ Don’t strap on your knap- 
sack to-day. I don’t mean you should 
come down into the shaft again.’. ‘ How 
so?’ asked 1; ‘what have I said or done 
that could offend you?’ ‘ Nothing, my 
dear boy,’ said he, laying his hand on my 
shoulder; ‘but I cannot bear you should 
meet this dreary life of toil without the one 
thing that can lighten its gloom, — Hope. 
I have managed, therefore, to raise a small 
sum on the mine; for,’ said he, with a sly 
laugh, ‘ there are men in Cagliari who don’t 
take the despondent view you have taken 
of it; and I have written to my old friend 
at the Horse Guards to give you a commis- 
sion, and you shall go and be a soldier.’ 
And leave you here, sir, allalone?’ ‘ Far 
from alone, lad. I have that companion 
which you tell me never joined you. I 
have Hope with me” ‘Then I'll stay too, 
sir, and try if he’ll not give me his company 
yet. At all events, I shall have yours; and 
there is nothing I know that could recom- 
pense me for the loss of it.’ It was not 
very easy to turn him from his plan, but I 
insisted so heartily —for I’d have stayed 
on now, ifit were to have entailed a whole 
life of poverty —that he gave in at last; 
and from that hour to this, not a word of oth- 
er than agreement has passed between us. For 
my own part, I began to work with a wiil, and 
a determination that I never felt before ; 
and perhaps I overtaxed my strength, for I 
caught this fever by remaining® till the 
heavy dews began to fall, and in this cli- 
mate it is always a danger.” 

And the mine, Tom — did it grow bet- 
ter?” 

“Not a bit. I verily believe we never 





saw ore from that day. We got upon yel- 
low clay, and lower down upon limestone 
rock, and then upon water; and we are 
pumping away yet, and old Sir Brook is 
just as much interested by the decrease of 
the water as if he saw a silver floor beneath 
it. ‘ We’ve got eight inches less this morn- 
ing, Tom; we are doing famously now.’ I 
declare to you, Lucy, when I saw his fine 
cherry look and bright honest eye, I thought 
how far better this man’s fancies are than 
the hard facts of other people; and I’d 
rather have his great nature than all the 
wealth success could bring us.” 

““My own dear brother!” was all she 
could say, as she grasped his hand, and held 
it with both her own. 

“The worst of all is, that in the infatua- 
tion he feels about this mining project he 
forgets everything else. Letters come to 
him from agents and men of business asking 
for speedy answers; some occasionally come 
to tell that funds upon which he had reck- 
oned to meet certain payments had been 
withdrawn from his banker long since. 
When he reads these, he ponders a mo- 
ment, and mutters, ‘The old story, I sup- 
pose. It is so easy to write Brook Foss- 
brooke ;’ and then the whole seems to pass 
out of his mind, and he'll say,‘ Come along, 
Tom, we must push matters a little Tl 
want some coin by the end of the month.’ 

“ When I grew so weak that I couldn’t 
go to the mine, the accounts he used to give 
me daily made me think we must be pros- 
pering. He would come back every night so 
cheery and so hopeful, and his eyes would 
sparkle as he’d tell of'a bright vein that they’d 
just ‘ struck.’ He owned that the men were 
less sanguine, but what could they know? they 
had no other teaching than the poor expe- 
rience of daily labour. If they saw lead or 
silver, they believed in it. To him, how- 
ever, the signs of the coming ore were 
enough; and then he would open a paper 
full of dark earth in which a few shining 
particles might be detected, and point them 
out to me as the germs of untold riches. 
* These are silver, Tom, every one of them; 
they are oxydised, but still perfectly pure. 
I’ve seen the natives in Ceylon washing 
earth not richer than this;’ and the poor 
fellow would make this hopeful tidings the 
reason for treating me to champagne, 
which in an unlucky moment the Doctor 
said would be good for me, and which Sir 
Brook declared always disagreed with him. 
But I don’t believe it, Lucy —I don’t be- 
lieve it! I am certain that he suffered 
many a privation to give me luxuries that 
he wouldn’t share. Shall I tell you the 
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‘breakfast I saw him eating one morning ? | 
I had gone to his room to speak to him be- 
fore he started to the mine, and opening | 
' the door gently I surprised him at his break- | 
fast — a piece of brown bread and a cup of, 
coffee without milk was his meal, to 4 sed 
him till he came home at nightfall. new 
if he were aware that I had seen him that | 
it would have given him great distress, so I | 
crept quietly back to my bed, and lay down 
to think of this once pampered, flattered | 
gentleman, and how grand the nature must | 
be that could hold up uncomplaining and 
unshaken under such poverty as this. 
is it that he ignores the past, Lucy, or | 
strives to forget it—far from that. He is | 
full of memories of bygone events and peo- | 
ple, but he talks of his own part in the| 
grand world he once lived in, as one might | 
talk of another individual; nor is there the | 
semblance of a regret that all this splendour | 
has passed away never to return. He will | 
be here on Sunday to pay us a visit, Lucy ; 
and though perhans you'll ‘find him sadly | 


changed in appearance, you'll see that his | | 


fine nature is the same as ever.” 

“And will he persist in this project, | 
Tom, in spite of all failure, and in defiance 
of hope ? ” 

“'That’s the very point I’m puzzled about. | 
If he decide to go on,so must I. I'll not 
leave him, whatever come of it.” 


“ No, no, Tom ; that I know you will not | 


do.” 

“ His confidence of success is unshaken. 
It was only t’other night, as we sat at a 
very frugal supper, he said, ‘ You'll re-| 
member all this, Tom, one of these days; 
and as you sip your burgundy, you'll tell 
your friends how jolly we thought oursely res 
over our little acid wine and an onion.’ I 
did not dare to say what was uppermost in 
my thoughts, that I disbelieved in the bur- 
gundy era. 

“Jt would have been cruel to have done 
it. ” 

“ He had the habit, he tells me, in his days 
of palmiest prosperity, of going off by him-| 
self on foot, and wandering about for weeks, | 
roughing it amongst all sorts of people — 
gipsies, miners, charcoal- burners in the Ger- | 
man forests, and suchlike. He said, without | 
something of this sort, he would have grown | 
to believe that all the luxuries he “lived | 
amongst were bona fide necessities of life. | 
He was afraid, too, he said, they would be- 
come part of him ; for his theory i is, nev er let 
your belongings master your own nature.” | 

“ There is creat romance in such a man.” | 

“ Ah! there you have it, Lucy; that’s the | 
key to his whole temperament; and I’d not | 


Nor | 
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be surprised if he had been crossed in some 


early love.” 
“Would that account for all his capricious 
ways ?” said she, smiling. 

“ My own experiences can tell me noth- 
ing; but I have a sister who could perhaps 
“help me to an explanation. Eh, Lucy ? 
what think you ?” 

She tried to laugh off the theme, but the 
attempt only half succeeded, and she turned 
away her head to hide her confusion. 

Tom took her hand between his own, and 
patted it affectionately. 

“YT want no confessions, my own dear 
| Lucy,” said he, gently; “but if there is 
anything which, for your own happiness or 
for my honour, I ought to know, you will tell 
me of it, I am certain.” 

6 There i is nothing,” said she, with a faint 
gasp. 

“And you would tell me if there had 
been ?” 

She nodded her head, but did not trust 
herself to speak. 

“ And grandpapa, Lucy ?” said he, try- 
Ing to divert her thoughts from what he saw 
was oppressing her ; “« has he for given me 
| yet ? or does he still harp on about my pre- 
sumption and self-sufficiency ? ” 

“He is more forgiving than you think, 
Tom,” said she smiling. 

“Tam notso sure of that. He wrote me 
a long letter some time back — a sort of 
lecture on the faults and shortcomings of my 
disposition, i in which he clearly showed, that 
if J had all the gifts which my own self-con- 
fidence ascribed to me, and a score more 
that I never dreamed of, they would go for 
nothing — absolutely nothing, so long as 
they were allied with my unparalleled — 
no, he didn’t call it impudence, but some- 
thing very near it. He told me that men of 
my stamp were like the people who traded 
on credit, and always cut a sorry figure 
when their accounts came to be audited, and, 


|perhaps to stave off the hour of my bank- 


ruptcy, he enclosed me fifty pounds. ” 

“ So like him!” said she proudly. 

“T suppose it was. Indeed, as I read his 
| note, I thought I heard him talking i it. There 
was an acrid fli ppancy about it that smacked 
of his very voice.’ 

“ Oh, Tom, I will not let you say that.” 

“Tl think it all the same, Lucy. His 
letter brought him back to my mind so pal- 
| pably, that I thought I stood there before 
him on that morning when he delivered that 
| memorable discourse on my character after 
luncheon.” 

“ Did you reply to him ?” 

“ Yes, Ireplied,” said he, with a dry sen- 
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tentiousness that sounded as though he 
wished the subject to drop. 

“Do tell me what you said. I hope you 
took itin good part. Iam sure you gould 
not have shown any resentment at his re- 
marks.” 

“No; I rather think I showed great for- 
bearance. I simply said, ‘My dear Lord 
Chief Baron, I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, of which I accept every 
thing but the enclosure —I am, faithfully 
yours.’ ” 

“ And refused his gift ?” 


“Of course I did. The good counsel | 


without the money, or the last without the 
counsel, would have been all very well; but 
coming together, in what a false position 
the offer placed me!. I remember that 
same day we happened to have an unusually 
meagre dinner, but I drank the old man’s 
health after it in some precious bad wine ; 
and Sir Brook, who knew, nothing about 
the letter joined in the toast, and pronounced 
a very pretty little eulogium on his vig- 
our and energy ; and thus ended the whole 
incident.” 

“If you only knew him better, Tom! if 
you knew him as I know him!” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, and merely 
said, “ It was nicely done, though, not to tell 
you about this. There was delicacy in that.” 

Lucy went on now to relate all his kind 
intentions towards Tom when the news of 
his illness arrived — how he had conferred 
with Beattie about sending out a doctor, 
and how, at such a sacrifice to his own daily 
habits, he had agreed that she should come 
out to Cagliari. “ And you don’t know how 
much this cost him, Master Tom,” said she 
laughing ; “for however little store you 
may lay by my company, he prizes it, and 
prices it highly, too, I promise you; and 
then there was another reason which 
weighed against his letting me come out 
here—he has got some absurd prejudices 
against Sir Brook. I call it absurd, be- 
cause I have tried to find out to what to 
trace it, and could not; but a chance ex- 
pression or two that fell from Mrs. Sewell 
leads me to suppose the impression was de- 
rived from them.” 

“T don’t believe he knows the Sewells. I 
never heard him speak of them. TI’ll ask 
when he comes over here. By the way, 
how do you like them yourself? ” 

“T scarcely know. I liked her at first ; 
that is, I thought I should like her, and I 
a too, it was her wish that I might — 

ut” — 

“But what? 
mean ? ” 
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“Tt means that she has puzzled me, and 
my hope of liking her depends on my dis- 
covering that I have misunderstood her.” 

“ That’s a riddle, if ever there was one! 
but I suppose it comes to this, that if you 
have read her aright you do not like 
her.” 

“T wish I could show you a letter she 
wrote me.” 

“ And why can’t you?” 

“TJ don’t think I can tell you even that, 
Tom.” 

*“ What a mysterious damsel you have 

rown! Does this come of your living with 
that great law lord, Lucy? [If so, tell him 
from me he has spoile¢ you sadly. How 
frank you were long ago! ” 

“ That is true,” said she sighing. 

“ How I wish we could go back to that 
#izae, with all its dreaminess and all its castle- 
building. Do you remember, Lu, when we 
used to set off of a morning in the boat 
on a voyage of discovery as we called it, 
and find out new islands and new creeks, 
and give them names ?” 

“Do I not! Oh, Tom, were we not a 
thousand times happier then than we knew 
we were ?” ; 

“ That’s a bit of a bull, Lucy, but it’s true 
all the same. I know all you mean and I 
agree with you.” 

“ Tf we had troubles, what light ones they 
were!” 

“ Ay, that’s true, we were not grubbing 
for lead in those days, and finding only 
quartz; and our poor hearts, Lucy, were 
whole enough then.” He gave a half ma- 
licious laugh as he said this; but, correcting 
himself quickly, he drew her towards him 
and said, “Don’t be angry with me, dear 
Lu; you know of old what a reckless tongue 
I’ve got.” 

¢ Was that thunder, Tom? There it is 
again. What is it?” 

“ That’s a storm getting up. It’s coming. 
from the south’ard. See how the drift is 
flying overhead, and all the while the sea 
beneath is like a mill-pond! Watch the 
stars, now, and you’ll see how, one by one, 
they will drop out, as if extinguished; and 
mark the little plash —it is barely audible 
—that begins upon the beach. _ There! 
did you hear that — that rushing sound like 
wind through the trees? That’s the sea 
getting up. How I wish I was strong enough 
to stay out here. I'd like to show you a 
‘ Levanter,’ girl — a regular bit of Southern 

assion, not increasing slowly, like our 
orthern wrath, but bursting out in its full 
fury in an instant. Here it comes!” and 
as he spoke, two claps of thunder shook the 
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air, followed by a long clattering roll like | “Take care, young lady — take care,” 
musketry, and the sea, upheaving, surged | said he, shaking his finger ather. “ Every 
heavily hither and thither, while the air | fort has its wah side. If you assail me by 
was still and calm; and then, as though let | the brain, I may attack you at the heart! 
loose from their caverns, the winds swept | How will it be then,eh?” Colouring till 
past with a wild shrill whistle that swelled | her face and neck were crimson, she’ tried 


into a perfect roar. The whole surface of the | 
sea became at once white, and the wind, | 
sweeping across the crests of the waves, car- 
ried away a blinding drift that added to the 
darkness. The thunder, too, rolled on un- 
ceasingly, and great flashes of lightning broke 
turough the blackness, and displayed tall 
masts aud spars of ships far out to sea, rock- 
ing fearfully, aid in the next instant lost to 
sight in the dense darkness. 

“ Here comes the rain, and we must run 
for it,” said Tom, as a few heavy drops fell. 
A solemn pause in the storm ensued, and 
then as though the very sky was rent, the 
water poured down in cataracts. Laughing 
merrily, they made for the cottage, and 
though but a few yards off, were drenched 
thoroughly ere they reached it. 

“Iv’s going to be a terrific night,” said 
Tom, as he passed from window to window, 
looking tothe bars and fastenings. ‘The 
great heat always brings one of the Levant 
storms, and the fishermen here know it so 





to laugh; but though her lips parted, no 
sound came forth, and after a second or two 
of struggle, she said, “ Good-night!” and 
rushed away. 

“ Good-night, Lu,” cried he, after her. 
“Look well to your window-fastenings or 
you'll be blown away before morning.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
A LEVANTER. 


THE storm raged fearfully during the 
nignt, and the sea rose to a height that made 
many believe some earthquake had occurred 
in one of the islands near. Old trees that 
resisted the gales of former hurricanes:were 
uprooted, and the swoi!en streams tore down 
amongst the fallen timber, adding to the 
clamour of the elements and increasing the 
signs of desolation and ruin that abounded. 

It was, as Tom called it, a “ regular Le- 


well, that on seeing certain signs at sunset | vanter,” one of those storms which iz a brief 


they draw up all their boats on shore, and | 


even secure the roofs of their cabins with 
strong spars and stones. 

“] hope poor old Nicholas is safe by this 
time. Could he have reached Cagliari by 
this?” said Lucy. 

“ Yes, he is snug enough. The old rogue 
is sitting at his supper this minute, cursing 
the climate, and the wine, and the place, 
and the day he came to it.” 

“ Come, Tom, I think he bears everything 
better than I expected.” 

“ Bears everything better! Why, child, 
what has he to bear that you and I have 
not to bear? Is there one privation hére 
that fall to his share without coming to 
us.” 

“ And what would be the value of that 
good blood you are so proud of, Tom, if it 
would not make us as proof against petty 
annoyances as against big dangers ?” 

“T declare time and place ake no change 
on you. You are the same disputatious dam- 
sel here that you used to be beside the Shan- 
non. Have I not told you scores of times 
you must never quote what one has once 
said, when it comes in opposition to a pre- 
sent opinion ?” 

“But if I cease to quote you, Tom, 
whence am I to derive those maxims of 





twenty-four hours can do the work of years 
in destruction and change. 

Amongst the group of fishermen who 
'erouched under a rock on the shore, sad 
| predictions were uttered as to the fate of 
| such as were at sea that night; and the dis- 

asters of bygone years’ were recalled and 
the story of a Russian liner that was lost off 
Spartivento, and the Spanish admiral who 
was wrecked on the rocks of Meissa, were 
told with all the details eye witnesses could 
impart to them. 

“ Those fellows have driven me half dis- 
tracted, Lucy,” said Tom, as he came in 
wet and dripping, “ with their tales of shi 
wreck ; and one of them declares that he 
saw a large paddle-wheel steamer under 
English colours drifting to the south’ard this 
morning perfectly helpless and unmanagea- 
ble. I wish I could get over to Cagliari, and 
hear tidings of her.” 

“ Of course that is impossible,” said she 
with a shudder. 

“ So they tell me. They say there’s not 
a boat in the island would live five minutes 
in that sea.” 

“ And the gale seems increasing too.” 

“So it does. They say, just before the 
storm ends it blows its very hardest at the 
finish, and then stops as suddenly as it 








wisdom I rely upon so jmplicitly ?” 


burst forth.” 
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By noon the gale began to decline, the 
sun burst out, and the sea gradually subsid- 
ed, and in a few hours the swollen torrents 
changed to tiny rivulets, clear as crystal. 
The birds were singing in the trees, and the 
whole landscape, like a newly-washed. pic- 
ture, came out in fresher and brighter colour 
than ever. Nor was it easy to believe that 
the late hurricane had ever existed, so little 
trace of it couldsbe seen, on that rocky. is- 
land. 

A little before sunset a small “ latiner” 
rounded the point, and stood in towards 
the little bay. She had barely wind enough 
to carry her along, and was fully an hour in 
sight before she anchored. As it was evident 
she was a Cagliari boat, Tom was all im- 
patient for her news, and went,on board of 
her at once. The skipper handed him a 
letter from Sir Brook, saying, “I was to 
give you this, sir, and say I was at your or- 
ders.” Tom broke the seal, but before he 
had read half-a-dozen lines, he cried out, 
“ All right! shove me gn shore, and cdme 
in tome in anhour. By that time [’ll tell 
ou what I decide on.” 

“ Here’s great news, Lucy,” cried he. 
“ The Cadmus troop-ship has put. into Cag- 
liari disabléd, foremast lost, one paddle-wheel 
carried away, all the boats smashed, but her 
Majesty’s —th safe and sound. Colonel Cave 
very jolly, and Major Trafford, if you have 
heard of such a person, wild with joy at the 
disaster of being shipwrecked.” 

“Oh, Tom, do be serious. What is it 
at all?” said she, as, pale with anxiety, 
she caught his arm to steady herself. 

“Here’s the despatch— read it yourself 
if you won’t believe me. This part here is 
all about the storm and the other wrecks; 
but here, this is the important part, in your 
eyes at least.” 


“Cave is now with me up here, and, 


Trafford is to join us to-night. The ship 
cannot possibly be fit for sea -before ten 
days to come, and the question is, Shall we 
go over and visit you, or will you and Lucy 
come here? One or other of these courses 
it must be, and it is for you to decide which 
suits you best. You know as well as my- 
self what a sorry place this is to ask dear 
Lucy to come to, but on the other hand I 
know nothing as to the accommodation 
your cottage offers. For my own part it 
does not signify; I can sleep on board any 
craft that takes me over; but. have you 
room for the soldiers? —I mean, Cave and 
Trafford. I have no doubt they will be 
easily put up; and if they could be con- 
sulted, would rather bivouac under the 





olives than not come. At all. events, let 
the boat bring yourselves, or the invitation 
for us, — and at once, for the impatienc® of 
one here (Iam too discreet to particular- 
ise) is pushing my own endurance to its 
limits.” 

“Now, Lucy, what’s it to be? Decide 
quickly, for the skipper will be here soon 
for his answer.” 

“JT declare I don’t know, Tom,” said she, 
faltering at every word; “the cottage is 
very small, the way we live here very sim- 
ple: I scarcely think it possible we can ask 
any one to be a guest.” © 

“So that you opine we ought to go over 
to Cagliari ?” burst he in. 

“I think you ought, Tom, certainly,” 
said she, still more faintly. 

“T see,” said he, dryly, you'll not be 
afraid of being left alone here?” 

‘‘ No, not in the least,” said she, and her 
voice was now a mere whisper, and she 
swayed slightly back and forward like one 
about to faint. 

“Such being the case,” resumed Tom, 
“what you advise strikes me.as admirable. 
I can make your apologies to old Sir Brook. 
I can tell him, besides, that you had scru- 
ples on the propriety — there may be Mrs. 
Grundys at. Cagliari, who would be shocked, 
you know; and then, if you should get on 
here comfortably, and not feel it too lonely, 
why, perhaps, I might be able to stay with 
them till they sail.” 

She tried to mutter a Yes, but. her lips 
moved without a sound. 

“So that is settled, eh ?” cried he, look- 
ing full at her. 

She nodded, and then turned away her 
head. 

“What an arrant little hypocrite it is!” 
said he, drawing his arm around her waist ; 
“and with all the will in the world to de- 
ceive, what a poor actress! My child, I 
know your heart is breaking this very mo- 
ment, at my cruelty, my utter barbarity, 
and if you had only the courage you'd tell 
me I was a beast!” 

“Oh, Tom—oh! dear Tom,” said she, 
hiding her face on his shoulder. 

“Dear Tom, of course, when there’s no 
help for it. And this is a specimen of the 
candour and frankness you promised me!” 

“ But, Tom,” said she, faltering at every 
word, “ it is not —.as you think ; it is not as 
you believe.” 

“What is not as I believe?” said he 
quickly. 

“T mean,” added she, trembling, with 
shame and confusion, “there is no more— 


> 
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that it’s over —all over!” And, unable to! she, as she stood with her hand on the lock 
endure longer, she bursf into tears, and:| of the door, “ the circumstances under which 
buried her face between her hands. that was written.” 

“My own dear, dear sister,” said he,| “Tell me nothing whatever —let me 
pressing her to his side, “ why have you not | grope out my own road;” and now she 


told me of this before ? ” 

“T could not, I could not,” sobbed she. 

“One word more, Lu, and only one. 
Who was in fault? I mean, darling, was 
this your doing or his?” 

“ Neither, Tom; at least I think so. I 
believe that some deceit was practised — 
some treachery; but I don’t know what, 
nor how. In fact, it is all a mystery to me; 
and my misery makes it none the clearer.” 

“ Tell me, at least, whatever you know.” 

“JT will bring you the letter,” said she, 
disengaging herself from him. 

“ And did he write to you?” asked he, 
fiercely. 


“ No; he did not write — from him I have | 


heard nothing.” 

She rushed out of the room as she spoke, 
leaving Tom in astate of wild bewilder- 
ment. Few as were the minutes of her ab- 
sence, the interval to him seemed like an 
age of torture and doubt. Weak, and 


moved away and left him. 

He read the letter from beginning to 
/end, and then re-read it. He saw there 
| were many allusions to which he had no 
| clue; but there was a toné init which there 
| was no mistaking, and that tone was treach- 
ery. The way in which the writer depre- 
cated all possible criticism of her life, at the 
outset showed how sensitive she was to such 
remark, and how conscious of being open to 
it. Tom knew enough of life to be aware 
that the people who affect to brave the 
world are those who are past defying it. 
So far at least he felt he had read her tru- 
ly; but he had to confess to himself that 
beyond this it was not easy to advance. 

On the second reading, however; all ap- 
peared more clear and simple. It was the 
perfidious apology of a treacherous woman 
for a wrong which she had hoped, but had 
‘not been able, to inflict. “I see it all,” 
cried Tom; “ her jealousy has been stimu- 











broken by illness, his fierce spirit was noth- | lated by discovering Trafford’s loye for Lu- 
ing the less bold and defiant; and over and | cy, and this is her revenge. It is just pos- 
over, as he waited there, he swore to him-/ sible, too, she may have entangled him. 
self to bring Trafford to a severe reckoning | There are meshes that men can scarcely 


if he found that he had wronged his sister. 

“ How noble of her to hide all this sor- 
row from me, because she saw my suffering ! 
What a fine nature! And it is with hearts 
like these fellows trifle and tamper, till they 
end by breaking them! Poor thing! might 
it not be better to leave her in the delusion 
of thinking him not a scoundrel, than to 
denounce and brand him?” 

As he thus doubted and debated with 
himself, she entered the room. Her look 
was now calm and composed, but her face 
was lividly pale, and her very lips bloodless. 
“Tom,” said she, gravely, “I don’t think I 
would let you see this letter but for one 
reason, which is, that it will convince you 
that you have no cause of quarrel whatever 
with him.” 

“ Give it to me—lJlet me read it,” burst 
he in impatiently; “4 have neither taste 
nor temper for any more riddles —leave 
me to find my own road through this laby- 
rinth.” 

“Shall I leave you alone, Tom?” said 
she, timidly, as she handed him the letter. 

“Yes, do so. I think all the quicker 
when there’s none by me.” He turned his 
back to the light as he sat down, and began 
the letter. : 

“T believe I ought to tell’ you first,” said 


| keep free of. Trafford may have witnessed 
the hardship of her daily life—seen the 
indignities to which she submits — and pos- 
sibly pitied her; if he has gone no further 
than this, there is no great mischief. 
“What a clever creature she must be!” 
thought he again — “how easy it ought to 
be for a woman like that to make a hus- 
band adore her, and yet these women will 
not be content with that. Like the cheats 
at cards, they don’t care to win: by fair 
play.” He went to the door, and called 
out “ Lucy!” 

The tone of his voice sounded cheerily, 
and she came on the instant. 

“ How did you meet after this?” asked 
he, as she entered. 

“ We have not met since that. I left the 
Priory, and came abroad three days after I 
received it.” 

“So then that was the secret of the zeal 
to come out and nurse poor brother Tom, 
eh?” said he, laughing. 

“You know well if it was,” said'she, as 
her eyes swam in tears. 

“No, no, my poor dear Lu, I never 
thought so; and right glad am I to know 
that you are not to live in companionship 
with the woman who wrote that letter.” 

“ You think ill of her ?” 
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“T will not tell you half how badly I 
think of her; but Trafford is as much 
wronged here as any one, or else I am but 
a sorry decipherer of mysterious signs.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried she, clasping his 
hand and looking at him as though she 
yearned for one gleam of hope. 

“Tt is so that I read it; but I do not like 
to rely upon my own sole judgment in such 
a case. Will you trust me with this letter, 
and will you let me show it to Sir Brook? 
He is wonderfully acute in tracing people’s 
real meaning through all the misty sur- 
roundings of expression. I will go over to 
Cagliari at once, and see him. If all be as 
I suspect, I will bring them back with me. 
If Sir Brook’s opinion be against mine, I 
will believe him to be the wiser man, and 
come back alone.” 

“T consent to everything, Tom, if you 
will give me but one pledge—you must 
give it seriously, séleaialy.” 

“T guess what you mean, Lucy; your 
anxious face has told the story without 
words. You are afraid of my hot temper. 
You think I will force a quarrel on Traf- 
ford — yes, I knew what was in your 
thoughts. Well, on my honour, I will not. 
This I promise you faithfully.” 

She threw herself into his arms and 
kissed him, muttering in a low voice, “ My 
own dear brother” in his ear. 

“ Tt is just as likely you may see me back 
again to-morrow, Lucy, and alone too. 
Mind that, girl! The version I have taken 
of this letter may turn out to be all wrong. 
Sir Brook may show me how, and where, 
and why I have mistaken it; and if so, Lu, 
I must have a pledge from you — you know 
what I mean.” 

“ You need none, Tom,” said she, proud- 
ly; you shall not be ashamed of your sis- 
ter.” 

“ That was said like yourself, and I have 
no fears about you now. You will be anx- 
ious —~ you can’t help being anxious, my 
poor child — about all this; but your un- 
certainty shall be as short as I can make it. 
Look out for me, at all events, with the 
evening breeze. I'll try and catch the 
land-wind to take me up. If I fly no 
ensign, Lucy, I am alone; if you see the 
‘ Jack,’ it will mean I have company with 
me. Do you understand me ?” 

She nodded, but did not speak. 

“ Now, Lu, I'll just get my traps together, 
and be off; that light Tra-montana wind 
will last till daybreak, and by that time the 
sea-breeze will carry me along pleasantly. 
How I'd like to have you sith me!” 
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“Tt is best as it is, Tom,” said she, trying 
to smile. 
“ And if all goes wrong —TI mean if all 
does not go right, Lucy, I have got a plan, 
and Iam sure Sir Brook won’t oppose it. 
We'll just pack -up, wish the lead and the 
cobalt and the rest of it a good-bye, and 
start for the Cape and join father. There’s 
a project after your own heart, girl.” 

ss Oh, Tom, dearest, if we could do that 
«“ Think over it till we meet again, and 
it will at least keep away darker thoughts.” 


? 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
BY THE MINE AT LAVANNA. 


THE mine of Lavanna, on which Sir 
Brook had placed all his hopes of future 
fortune, was distant from the town of Cag- 
liari about eighteen miles. It was an old, 
a very old shaft; Livy had mentioned it, 
and Plity,in one of his letters, compares 
people of sanguine and hopeful tempera- 
ment with men who believe in the silver 
ore of Lavanna. There had therefore been 
a traditionary character of failure attached 
to the spot, and not impossibly this very 
circumstance had given it a greater value 
in Fossbrooke’s estimation; for he loved a 
tough contest with fortune, and his experi- 
ences had given him many such. + 

Popular opinion certainly set down the 
mine as a disastrous enterprise, and the list 
of those who had been ruined by the specu- 
lation was a long one. Nothing daunted by 
all he had heard, and fully convinced 
in his own mind that his predecessors had 
earned their failures by their own mistakes, 
Fossbrooke had purchased the property 
many years'before, and there it had re- 
mained, like many of his other acquisitions, 
uncared for and unthought of, till the sud- 
den idea had struck him that he wanted to 
be rich, and to be rich instantaneously. 

He had coffee-plantations somewhere in 
Ceylon, and he had purchased largely of 
land in Canada; \but to utilise either of 
these would be a work of time, whereas the 
mine would yield its metal bright and ready 
for the market. It was so much actual 
available money at once. 

His first care was to restore so far as to 
make it habitable a dreary old ruinous :bar- 
rack of a house, which a former speculator 
had built to hold all his officials and de- 
pendants. A few yooms that opened on a 
tumble-down terrace — of which some mar- 
ble urns yet remained to bear witness of 
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former splendour — were all that Sir Brook 
could manage to make habitable, and even 
these would have seemed miserable and un- 
comfortable to any one less bent on “ rough- 
ing it” than himself. 

Some guns and fishing-gear covered one 
wall of the room that -served as dinner- 
room; and a few rude shelves on the oppo- 
site side contained such specimens of ore as 
were yet discovered, and the three or four 
books which formed their library ; the space 
over the chimney displaying a sort of trophy 
of pipes of every sort and shape, from the 
well-browned meerschaum to the ignoble 
“dudeen” of Irish origin. 

These were the only attempts at deco- 
ration they. had made, but it was aston- 
ishing with what pleasure the old man re- 
garded them, dnd with what pride he showed 
the piace to such as accidentally came to 
see him. 

“T’ll have a room yet, just arrayed in 
this fashion, Tom,” would he say, “ when 
we have made our fortune, and go back to 
live in England. : I'll have a sort of snug- 
gery, a correct copy of this; all the old 
beams in the ceiling, and those great mas- 
sive architraves round the doors, shall be 
exactly followed, and the massive stone 
mantelpiece; and it will remind us, as we 
sit there of a winter’s night, of the jolly 
evenings we have had here after a hard 


day’s work in the shaft. Won’t I have the | 


laugh at you, Tom, too, as-I tell you of the 
wry face you used to make over our pros- 
pects, the hang-dog look you’d give when 
the water was gaining on us, and our new 
pump got choked!” 

Tom would smile at all this, though 
secretly nourishing no such thoughts for the 
future. Indeed, he had for many a day 
given up all hope of making his fortune as 
a miner, and merely worked on with the 
dogged determination not to desert his 
friend. ‘ 

On one of the large white walls of their 
sitting-room, Sir Brook had sketehed in 
charcoal a picture of the mine, in all the 
dreariest aspect of its poverty, and two sad- 
hooking men, Tom and himself, working at 
the windlass over the shait; and at the 
other extremity of the space there stood a 
picturesque mansion, surrounded with great 
forest trees, under which deer were grouped, 
and two men — the same — were riding up 
the approach on mettlesome horses, the 
elder of the two, with outstretched arm and 
hand, evidently directang his companion’s 
attention to the rich scenes through which 
they passed. These were the “now” and 


“then” of the old man’s vision, and he 
believed in them, as offly those believe who 
| draw belief from their own hearts, unshaken 
| by_all without. 

| It was at the close of a summer day, just 
| in that brief moment when the last flicker 
| of light tinges the earth at first with crim- 
;son and then with deep blue, to give way a 
moment later to black night, that Sir Brook 
sat with Colonel Cave after dinner, explain- 
| ing to his visitor the fresco on the wall, and 
giving, so far as he might, his reasons to 
| believe it a truthful foreshadowing of the 
| future. 
| © But you tell me,” said Cave, “that the 
| speculation has proved the ruin of a score 
| of fellows.” 
| “So ithas. Did you ever hear of the 
| enterprise, at least of one worth the mame, 
| that had not its failures ? or is success any- 
| thing more in reality than the power of 
reasoning out how and why others have 
succumbed, and how to avoid the errors 
that have beset them? The men who em- 
| barked in this scheme were alike deficient 
|in knowledge and in capital.” 
| “Ah, indeed!” muttered Cave, who did 
/not exactly say what his looks implied. 
|“ Are you their superior in these require- 
| ments?” 

| Sir Brook was quick enough to note the 
| expression, and hastily said, “I have not 
much to boast of myself in these respects, 
but I possess that which they never had — 
that without which men accomplish nothing 
in life, going through the world mere de- 
sultory ramblers, and not like sturdy pil- 
grims, ever footing onward to the goal of 
their ambition. Ihave Faith!” 

“ And young.Lendrick, what says he to 
it?” 

“He scarcely shares my hopes, but he 
shows no signs of backwardness.” 

“ He is not saneuine, then ?” 

* Nature did not make him so, and a man 
“an no more alter his temperament than 
his stature. I began life with such a capi- 
tal of confidence that, thouzh I have been 
an arrant spendthrift, I have still a strong 
store by me. The cunning fellows laugh at 
us and call us dupes; but let me tell you, 
Cave, if accounts were squared, it might 
turn out that even as a matter of’ policy, in- 
credulity has not much to boast of, and 
were it not so, this world would be simply 
intolerable.” 

“T'd like, however, to hear that your 
mine was not all outlay,” said Cave, bring- 
ing back the theme to its starting-point. 

“ So should I,” said Fussbrooke, dryly. 
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“And Id like to learn that some one 
more conversant — more professional in 
these matters ”— 

“ Less ignorant than myself, in a word,” 
said Fossbrooke, laughing. ‘“ You mean 
you'd like to hear a more trustworthy 
prophet predict as favourably ; and with 
all that I agree heartily.” 

“There’s no one would be better pleased 
to be certain that the fine palace on the 
wall there was not a castle in Spain. I 
think you know that.” 

“Tdo, Cave—I know it well; but bear 
in mind, your best runs in the hunting- 
field have not always been when you have 
killed your fox. The persuit, when it is 
well sustained, with its fair share of perils 
met, dared, and overcome — this is success. 
Whatever keeps a man’s heart up and his 
courage high to the end is no mean thing. 
I own to you I hope to win, and I don’t 
know that there is any such failure possible 
as would quench this hope.” 

« Just what Trafford said of you when 
he came back from that fishing excursion,” 
cried Cave, as though carried away by a 
sudden burst of thought. 

“ What a good fellow he is! 
have him up here to-night ?” 

“ No; some of our men have been get- 
ting into scrapes at Cagliari, and I have 
been obliged to ask him to stay there and 
keep things in order.” 

“Ts his quarrel with his family final, or 
is there still an opening to reconciliation ?” 

“T’m afraid not. Some old preference 
of his mother’s for the youngest son has 
helped on the difference; and then cer- 
tain stories she brought back from Ireland 
of Lionel’s doings the sre, or, at least, im- 
puted doings, have, I suspect, steeled his 
father’s heart completely against him.” 


Shall we 


“Tl stake my life on it there is nothing | 


dishonorable to attach to him. 
they allege ?” 

“T have but a garbled version of the | 
story, for from Trafford himself I have | 
heard nothing ; but I know, for I have se en | 
the bills, he has lost largely at play to a 
very dangerous creditor, who also accuses | 
him of designs on his wife 5 and: the worst | 


What do 


of this is, that the latter suspicion originated | 


with Lady Trafford.” 

“TI could have sworn it. It was a wo- 
man’s quarrel, and she would sacrifice her | 
own son for vengeance. I'll be able to pay | 
her a very refined compliment when I next | 
see her, Cave, and tell her that she is not 
in the least altered from the day I first met 
her. And has Lionel been passed over in 
the entail ?” 
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“So he believes, and I think with too 
reason.” 


“ And all because he loved a girl whose 
alliance would confer honour on the proud- 
est house in the land. I think I'll go over 
and pay Holt a visit. It is upwards of 
forty years since I saw Sir Hugh, and I 
have a notion I could bring him to reason.” 

Cave shook his head doubtingly. 

“ Ay, to be sure,” sighed Fossbrooke, 
“it does make a precious difference whether 
one remonstrates at the head of a fine for- 
tune or pleads for justice in a miner’s jack- 
et. I was forgetting that, Cave. Indeed, 
T am always forgetting it. And have they 
made no sort of settlement on Lionel ? noth- 
ing to compensate him for the loss of his 
just expectations ?” 

“T suspect not. .He has told me nothing 
beyond the fact that he is to have the pur- 
chase-money for the lieutenanc-colonelcy, 
which I was ready and willing to vacate in 
his favour, but which we are unable to 
negotiate, because he owes a heavy sum, 
to the payment of which this must go.” 

“ Can nothing be done with his creditor ? 
—can we not manage to secure the debt, 
and “> y the interest ?” 

his same creditor is one not easily 
eats with,” said Cave, slowly. 

“ A money-lender ?” 

“No. He’s the man I just told you 
wanted to involve Trafford with his own 
wife, As dangerous a fellow as ever lived. 
Itake shame to myself to own that, though 
acquainted with him for years, I never 
really knew his character till Jately. 

“Don’t think the worse of yourself for 
that, Cave. The faculty to read bad men 
at sight argues too much familiarity with 
badness. I like to hear a fellow say, ‘ I never 
'so much as suspected it.’ Is this man’s 
name a secret ?” 

“No. Nothing of thekind. I don’t sup- 
pose you ever met him, but he is well known 
in the service — better perhaps in India 
than at home — he seryed on Rolffe’s staff 





in Bengal. His name is Sewell.” 
| “ What! Walter Sewell?” 
“Yes; that’s his name. Do you know 


| him ?” 

“Do I know him!” muttered the old 
|man, as he bent down and, supported his 
head upon his hand. 

Rx And do I wrong him in thinking him a 
dangerous fellow ? * asked Cave. But Foss- 
| brooke made no answer; indeed, he never 

| heard the question, so absorbed was he i in 
his own thoughts. 

“What do you know of him? asked 
Cave, in a louder voice. 





~ 


' served in India is not familiar with the 
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“ Everything — everything! I know all 
that he has done, and scores of things he 
would have done if he could. By what ill- 
luck was it that ‘Trafford came to know this 
man ?” 

“They met at the Cape, and Trafford 
went to visit him. When they came over 
to Ireland — I suspect—I do not know it 
— but I suspect that there was some fiirta- 
tion in the case. She is extremely pretty, 
and a coquette.” 

“I declare,” said ‘Fossbrooke, as he arose 
and paced the room, totally wnattentive to 
all the other said—“I declare I begin 
sometimes to think that the only real activ- 
ity in life is on the part of the scoundrels. 
Half the honest people in the world pass 
their lives in forming good intentions, while 
the rogues go straight at their work and do 
it. Do you think, Cave, that Trafford 
would tell me frankly what has passed be- 
tween this man and himself? ” 

“Tm not sure. I mean, he might have 
some reserve on one point, and that is the 
very point on which his candour would be 
most important. There have been letters, 
it would seem, that Sewell has got hold of 
and threatens exposure, if some enormous 
demand be not complied with.” 

“What! Is the scoundrel so devoid of 
devices that he has to go back on an old 
exploded villany? Why, he played that 
game at Rangoon, and got five thousand 
pounds out of Kit Beresford.” 

“T have heard something of that.” 

“Have heard of it! Who that ever 


» 


story? What does Trafford mean by not 
coming up here, and telling me the’ whole 
story ?” 

“T’ll tell you what he means, Fossbrooke ; 
he is heartily ashamed of himself; he is in 
love with another, and he knows that you 
know it; but he believes you may have 
heard stories tohis detriment, and, tied as 
he is — or fancies he is —by acertain deli- 
cate reserve, he cannot go into his exculpa- 
tion. There, in one word, is the reason 
that he is not here to-night; he asked me | 
to put him on special duty, and save him 
from all the awkwardness of meeting you 
with a half-confidence.” 

“ And I, meanwhile, have written over to 
Tom Lendrick to come over here with his 
sister, or to let us go and pay them a visit 
at the island.” 

“You never told me of this.” 

“Why should 1? I was using the rights 
I possess over you as my guests, and doing 
for you what I deemed best for your amuse- 
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“ What answer have they given you?” 
‘“ None up to this; indeed, there has been 


scarcely time ; and now, from what you tell, © 


I do not well know what answer I'd like to 
have from them.” 

For several minutes neither uttered a 
word ; at last Fossbrookesaid, “ Trafford was 
right not to meet me. It has saved him 
some prevarication, and me some passion; 
write, and tell him I said so.” 

“T can scarcely do that, without avowing 
that I have revealed to you more than I am 
willing to own.” 

“When you told me in whose hands he 
was, you told me more than all the rest. 
Few men can live in Wat Sewell’s intima- 
cy, and come unscathed out of the compan- 
ionship.” 

“That would tell ill for myself, for I have 
been of late on terms of much intimacy 
with him.” 

“ You haven’t played with him?” 

“ Ay, but I have; and what’s more, won 
of him,” said Cave, laughing. 

“You profited little by that turn of for- 
tune,” said Fossbrooke, sarcastically. 

“ You imply that he did not pay his debt ; 
but you are wrong; he came to me the 
morning after we had played, and acquitted 
the sum lost.” 

“Why, I am entangling myself in the 
miracles I hear! That Sewell should lose 
is strange enough; that he should pay his 
losses is simply incredible.” 

“ Your opinion of him would seem to be 
a very indifferent one.” 

“ Far from it, Cave. It is without any 
qualification whatever. I deem him the 
worst fellow I ever knew; nor am I aware 
of any greater misfortune to a young fellow 
entering on life than to have become his as- 
sociate.” 

“You astonish me! I was prepared to 
hear things of him that one could not justi- 
fy, nor would have willingly done them- 
selves, but not to learn that he was beyond 
the pale of honour.” 

“It is exactly where he stands, sir, — be- 
yond the pale of honour. I wish we had 
not spoken of him,” said the old man, ris- 
ing and pacing the room. “The memory 
of that fellow is the bitterest draught I ever 
put to my lips; he has dashed my mind 
with more unworthy doubts and mean sus- 
picions of other men than all my experi- 
ence of life has ever taught me. I declare 


I believe if I had never known him my 
heart would have been as hopeful to-day as 
it was fifty years ago.” ‘ 

“ How came it that I never heard you 
speak of him ?” 
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“ Ts it my wont, Cave, to talk of my dis- 
asters to my friends? You surely have 
known me long enough to say whether I 
dwell upon the reverses and disappoint- 
ments of my life. It is a sorry choice of 
topics, perhaps, that is left to men old as 
myself when they must either be croakers 
or boasters. At all events, I have chosen 
the latter; and people bear with it the bet- 
ter, because they can smile at it.” 

“TY wish with all my heart I had never 
played with Sewell, and still more that I 
had not won of him.” 

“Was it a heavy sum?” 

“For a man like myself, a very heavy 
sum. I was led on— giving him his re- 
venge, as it is called — till I found myself 
playing for a stake which, had I lost, would 
have cost me the selling my commission.” 

Fossbrooke nodded, as though to say he 
had known such incidents in the course of 
his life. 

When he appeared at my quarters the 
next morning to settle the debt, I was so 
overcome with shame, that I pledge you my 
word of honour, I believe I’d rather have 
been the loser, and taken all the ruin the 
loss would have brought down upon me.” 

“ How your friend must have appreciat- 
ed your difficulty !” said.Fossbrooke, sar- 
castically. 

“ He was frank enough, at all events, to 
own that he could not share my sense of 
embarrassment. He jeered a little at my 
pretension to be an example to my young 
officers, as well he might. I had selected 
an unlucky moment to advance sucha claim, 
and then he handed me over my winnings 
with all the ease and indifference in life.” 

“T declare, Cave, I was expecting, to the 
very last moment, a different ending to your 
story. I waited to hear that he had handed 
you a bond of his wife’s guardian, which, 
for prudential reasons, should not be pressed 
for prompt payment.” 

“Good heavens! what do you mean?” 
cried Cave, leaning over the table in in- 
tense eagerness. “Who could have told 
you this ?” , 

“Beyesford told me: he brought me the 
very document once to my house, with my 
Own signature annexed to it — an admira- 
ble forgery as ever was done. My seal, too, 
was there. By bad luck, however, the pa- 
per was stolen from me that very night — 
taken out of a locked portfolio. And when 
Beresford charged the fellow with the fraud, 
Sewell called him out, and shot him.” 

Cave sat for several minutes like one 
stunned and overcome. He looked vacant- 
ly before him, but gave no sign of hearing 
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or marking what was said to him. At last 
he arose, and, walking over to a table, un- 
locked his writing-desk, and took out a 
large packet, of which he broke the seal, 
and, without examining the contents, hand- 
ed it to Fossbrooke, saying — 

“Ts that like it ?” 

“Tt is the very bond itself: there’s my 
signature. I wish I wrote as good a hand 
now,” said he, laughing. “It is as I always 
said, Cave,” cried he in ‘a louder, fuller 
voice. “The world persists in calling this 
swindler a clever fellow, and there never 
was a greater mistake. The devices of the 
scoundrel are the very fewest imaginable ; 
and he repeats his three or four tricks, with 
scarcely a change, throughout a lifelong.” 

And this is a forgery!” muttered Cave, 
as he bent over the document and scanned 
it closely. 

“ You shall see me prove it such. You'll 
intrust me with it. I'll promise to take bet- 
ter care of it this time.” 

- Of course. What do you mean to 
] ” 

“Nothing by course of law, Cave. So 
far I promise you, and I know it is of that 
you are most afraid. No, my good friend. 
If you never figure in a witness-box till 
brought there by me, you may snap your fin- 
gers for many a day at cross-examinations.” 

“This cannot be made the subject of a 
‘armen altercation,” said Cave, hesitating- 


“Tf you mean a challenge, certainly not; 
but it may be made the means of extricating 
Trafford from his difficulties with this man, 
and I can already see where and what these 
difficulties are.” 

“ You allude to the wife ?” 

“We will not speak of that, Cave,” said 
Fossbrooke, colouring deeply. “ Mrs. Sew- 
ell has claims on my regard, that nothing 
her husband could do, nothing that he might 
become, could efface. She was the daugh- 
ter of the best and truest friend, and the 
most noble-hearted fellow I ever knew. I 
have long ceased to occupy any place in her 
affections, but I shall never cease to remem- 
ber whose child she was—how he loved 
her, and how, in the last words he ever 
spoke, he asked me to befriend her. In 
those days I was a rich man, and had the 
influence that wealth confers. I had access 
to great people too, and, wanting nothing 
for myself, could easily be of use to others; 
but, where am I wandering to? I only in- 
tended to say, that her name is not to be in- 
volved in any discussion those things may 
occasion. at are these voices I hear 
outside in the court? Surely that must be 
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Tom Lendrick I hear.” He arose and flung | 
open the window, and at the same instant a 
merry voice cried out, “ Here we are, Sir 
Brook; Trafford and myself. I met him in | 


the Piazza at Cagliari, and carried him off | 


with me.” 


you ?” asked Fossbrooke. 
“ That I have, — half a sheep and a tur- 
key,” said Tom. : 
“Then you are thrice welcome,” said 
oad 


| fellows will take care of your horses. 
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Fossbrooke, laughing; “for Cave and I are 
reduced to fluids. Come up at once; the 
We'll 
make a night of it, Cave,” said the old man, 
as he proceeded to cover the table with bot- 


|tles. “We'll drink success to the Mine! 
“ Have you brought anything to eat with 


We'll drink to the day when, as lieutenant- 


| general, you'll come and pay me a visit in 


that great house yonder; and here come 


the boys to help us.” 





MANUFACTURING IMPROVEMENTS. — To ob- 
tain malleable iron from the ore, the oxygen, 
&c., found in combination with it, must be re- 
moved. This is effected by bringing it in con- 
tact with carbon at a high temperature, the 
ore having been previously roasted to expel 
moisture. Unfortunately -for the simplicity of 
the operation, the iron, when it is deprived of 
the oxygen, combines with carbon, crude iron, 
which is fusible, but neither malleable nor 
ductile, being formed. The carbon is, in its 
turn, banished, ordinarily by the operation of 
puddling. But, by the Bessemer process, in- 
stead of the fused iron being stirred in contact 


with atmospheric air, the latter is blown through | 


it, and is thus made to act, not only on the sur- 
face, but throughout the entire mass, and to 
exert not only a chemical effect, but —which 
is of the greatest importance —a mechanical 
also; the molten mass being dashed into spray, 
and therefore thoroughly exposed to the oxidiz- 


ing agents. The action produced in this way | 


is 80 energetic that a very intense heat results ; 
and the iron. even when reduced to the malle- 
able state, and therefore extremely infusible, is 
kept so fluid that it may be poured into moulds. 


The chief difficulty attending this process ap- | 


pears to be the stopping it at the right time; 
for it is evident that, if continued after all the 
carbon has been consumed, the iron itself will 
be oxidized ; in which case, not only will there 


be waste, but the quality of the result will be | 


deteriorated. The manganese, however, which 
is now always added, either combines with the 
exeess of oxygen, towards the end of the pro- 
cess, Or—which is more probable—renders 
the iron more fluid, and thus allows the oxide 
of iron, along’ with other impurities, to rise 
more easily to the surface. It is clear that 


steel may be obtained from crude iron, by re- 
moving just enough of the carbon to leave the 
amount which is required to constitute steel; 


| and this is one of the methods employed. But 
it is very obvious that the goodness of the steel 
thus obtained must altogether depend on the 
| operation being stopped at the proper moment; 
which, if not impossible, is extremely difficult, 

| whatever care may be taken, or however the 
| quantity of atmospheric air employed may be 
| proportioned to the amount of crude iron which 
The method which affords, 


| is to be changed. 
with more certainty, a good result, consists in 
| burning away the whole of the carbon: and 
| then adding so much crude irom, or of some 
| mixture containing the required quantities of 
carbon, silex, and manganese, that there shall 
be, in the whole mass, just enough of each con- 
| stituent to form steel. The Bessemer process 
is one of the most recent of our manufacturing 
| improvements, and yet it is rapidly approach- 
ing to almost general adoption. It was first 
made known to the public in 1856, and, al- 
though but ten years have elapsed since that 
time, 100,000 tons of steel are now by means of 
| it made annually, It must not be supposed 
| that it is founded on any new principle —it is 
| merely another instance of the happy and in- 
| genious application of something long before 
known, though little or not at alli utilized. 
Air has been blown through fused cast iron for 
at least three hundred years, and iron has been 
prepared for puddling in this way for one hun- 
‘dred years. But, obvious as the adaptation of 
such a process to the making of steel or of 
| malleable iron might appear to be, it was never 
| used for these purposes until Bessemer, fortu- 
| nately for himself, and still more fortunately 
| 





| 


for the arts and manufactures, hit on the hap- 

py idea of thus employing it. The great secret 

| of his success consists in the mechanical use he 

makes of the blast; without this the decom- 

pow would be irregular or incomplete. — 
ntellectual Observer. 
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THE most genuine diaries are often those 
of least interest to the public. The simple 
chronicle which is only meant for the 
writer’s own use is not much more enter- 
taining to the world than his cash-book 
would be. Mr. Windham’s Diary which has 
just been published is of this kind. It con- 
tains little more than bald jottings of the 
houses at which he dined, and of the com- 
pany whom he met there; of the books 
which he read, and now and then what he 
thought of them; and, finally, of the re- 
flections which occurred to him, as they do 
to everybody else who keeps a diary, upon 
broken resolutions, wasted time, and unex- 
ecuted plans. Every page is crammed with 
names of famous persons, telling us, how- 
ever, nothing about them. Such an entry 
as that the writer on a certain day “dined 
with Sheridan; present, Fox, Parr, Grey, 
Lord Grenville,” &c.,.is merely tantalizing. 


So is the bald memorandum that on such an | 


occasion he met Adam Smith, or rode down 
to Beaconsfield, or went to the Club to meet 
Burke and Sir Joshua. If he had recorded 


ever so briefly what they had talked about | 


at these gatherings, or what he thought of 
this or that trait in his eminent associates, 
his Diary would have been a great deal 
more entertaining, only it would have been 
something much more than a mere memo- 
randum book, such as the present volume. 
The memorable occasion of Burke’s rejec- 
tion of Fox’s friendship is simply entered as 
“Committee. Fatal day of rupture with 
Burke! I had gone down earlier in conse- 
quence of note from Wilberforce, and did 
not return home from the Committee, but 
got some soup with Francis at the Spring 


Windham is one of those who rather 
leave a conspicuous name in the pérsonal 
history of politics than make a very deep 
mark on‘the events or ideas of their time. 
Though a man of undoubted ability, his 
influence was due less to his ability than to 
his character. It is one of the habits of 
this.country, to which we are largely in- 
debted for much of our national welfare, 
to respect character more than mere intel- 
lectual power. Contemporary politics sup- 
ply more than one example of this. Wind- 

am was eloquent, acute, witty, and fami- 
liar with many kinds of knowledge. Pitt 
declared his speeches to be the “ finest pro- 
ductions possible of warm imagination and 
fancy” —rather an excessive — 
in one who had heard Burke. Sir James 
Mackintosh even infists that he was a man 
of genius —a phrase so vague that we need 
| not stop to examine the justice of its appli- 
ication. But Windham rose as he did by 
virtue of his station and the singular dig- 
nity, uprightness, and elevation of his char- 
acter. He was to his contemporaries, as he 
has been described to a later generation, 
“the finest gentleman of the age, the inge- 
nious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Wind- 
ham.” He records in his Diary that he had 
introduced into a speech a ludicrous illus- 
tration taken from Sheridan, and then re- 
proaches himself for not having introduced 
it in such a way as to give Sheridan the 
credit of his own idea; “for, besides my 
general rule of forbearing in any instance 
to appropriate to myself the reasonings or 
| remarks of others, I would not countenance, 
| by any seeming return, what Sheridan does 
| with so little scruple with respect to others, 
/and to me among the rest.” It was this 
| kind of feeling that gave Windham the 
influence which, in a memorable debate, after 
he had broken with his old allies, made him 








0a ap sence io a latish before “ _ , not —— one vo for 
1e fouse broke up. 1é soup Was In-/; Fox an rey aS well. [iis sense of hon- 
teresting enough to Windham, but one | our even stifled vanity. After mentioning 
— : be Sota et Pete as — | that one of his speeches had ~— a 
extraordimary peters neta Burke's. im | Th or ae stp mere ree : hich in 
“ne, A, ere is not a speech of mine which in 

duct. Perhaps, however, there is a score of comparison of one of Francis’s [Sir Philip] 
passages in the book which will be useful to | would, either for language or matter, bear 
papsnnn —— history of pen and | a for ro moment; yet er my 
ore more which coniirm, iW the row | performances in that way a great fuss 1s 

no new light upon, the accepted ‘hee of | tends, while of hie ‘nubaty speaks a word.” 
Windham’s character. Still one would | Three years after he returns to the ,same 
have thought that a review article might | subject, and, speaking of the success of a 
have contained all that is worth making | recent speech of his own, says, “ Let any 
public. one remember the reception, and examine 
the language and matter, of any of Francis’s 
| speeches, and then say what the proportion 
|is on matters of this sort between praise 


_,* The Diary of the Right Hoh, W. Windham. 
Edited by Mrs. Henry Baring, London: Long- 
mans & Co. 1866, 
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and merit.” His reverent affection for Dr. 
Johnson was not the least admirable of his 
traits, though there is not very‘much about | 
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the government of his country by the com- 
bined voice of every man init. What shall 
be said of the state of things when it is re- 


it in the Diary, as Johnson died in the same | membered that the writer is a man decried, 
year in which the journal opens. But the | persecuted, and proscribed; not being 
details which Windham modestly records of | much valued even by his own party, and 
his own tender solicitude and more than | by half the nation considered as little better 
womanly kindness to Johnson, when on his | than an ingenious madman.” The last sen- 
death-bed, are extremely touching. Wind-| tence is a sufficiently authentic reply to 
ham in vain tried to persuade him to take | the fanatical writers of history who main- 
some sustenance. “J then said,” he con-| tain that it was the King and the “ King’s 
tinues, “I hoped he would forgive my earn-| friends” only who undervalued the most 
estness, or something to that effect; when | illustrious man of their time. One of the 
he replied eagerly, that ‘from me nothing | most interesting bits in the Diary is an ac- 
would be necessary by way of apology,’|count of Windham’s last interview with 
adding with great fervour in words which | Burke, which took place the day but one 
I shall (I hope) never forget, ‘ God bless | before Burke’s death. The entry of his 
you, my dear Windham, through Jesus | death is very brief, simply noticing the ar- 
Christ,’ and concluding with a wish that rival of news “that that great light of the 
we might meet in some humble portion of} world, Mr. Burke, was no more.” The en- 
that happiness which God might finally | try of the funeral is still shorter —“ Day of 
vouchsafe to repentant. sinners. These | last offices performed to Burke.” Of Pitt, 
were the last words I ever heard him speak. | and Windham’s opinion of him, the Diary 
I hurried out of the room with tears in my | tells us little more than that, when Wind- 
eyes.” This profound love and respect for | ham met him at dinner in 1793, there was 
a great and virtuous character was one of |‘ great disposition in Pitt to be agreeable. 
Windham’s finest traits. He felt no gall, | Conversation certainly far from deficient in 
but the deepest reverence, towards any-| liveliness or pleasantry (but its pleasantry, 
body whom he took to be his moral or in-| I think, rather artificial than spontaneous — 
tellectual superior. The fervid and long-| rather the produce of art and culture than 
suffering admiration felt by ‘him for Burke | the natural growth of the soil).” 

is frequently exhibited in the Diary. At | The Diary contains plenty of illustrations 
one time Burke is “ peevish and impatient” | of Windham’s love of sport, and of Macau- 
for some trifling reason. On another occa- | fay’s description of his “form developed by 
sion, Burke makes an “ intemperate attack ” | every manly exercise.” It is not often that 
on him for a difference of opinion about| the diary of a Cabinet Minister contains 
Baretti which he actually forced him to de- | references to some fourteen or fifteen prize- 
clare. Windham’s mild comment is, “I/| fights. The list of combats in the index is 
must endeavour to obliterate from my mind | quite a novelty in political autobiography. 
the impression which passion so unreason-| On one occasion he reluctantly leaves be- 
able and manners so rude would be apt to | fore the last battle is over, in order to be in 
leave.” The late Mr. Buckle’s cool theory | time for the House. On another he goes 
that Burke was driven out of his mind by | down to Moulsey to see Cribb fight Greg- 
the French Revolution —just because | son, and then returns to begin a treatise on 
Burke took one view and Mr Buckle took | Negative Signs. With equal satisfaction he 
another — is not at all borne out by such | recounts how he read Petrarch or solved 
extracts as these. Burke was: passionate | mathematical puzzles, and how he “saw 
and peevish and rude long before he wrote | very commodiously, from a dray, a smart 
the Reflections, which were, in truth, only | battle between Jack Joseph, a soldier who 
the application to the circumstances of the | showed upon his back floggings which he 
time of doctrines he had been preaching all | had received to a distinguished amount, and 
his life. Windham has a memorandum in| one Hardy, I think a carpenter.” He hur- 
his Diary of the day on which he received | ries up from Bristol to London, post haste, 
“ Mr. Burke’s Pamphlet,” which the editor | without even stopping at Burke’s on the 
oddly enough insists on styling “ Consider-| road, in order to “ write a letter to take off 
ations” on the Revolution. “Never was | as far as one could the effect of the accident 
there a work, I suppose,” says Windham, | at Brighton, of the death of a man in a 
“so valuable in its kind, or that displayed boxing-match.” In one entry he takes up 
powers of so extraordinary a nature.”|a volume of Cudworth, and learns some 
“One would think,” he goes on, “that the | curious facts about the Atomic Philos0- 
author of such a work would be called to! phers; and in the next is complaining © 
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some hard-mouthed horse which he is break- 
ing in. Some of his views on sport would 
scarcely be shared by the country gentle- 
man of to-day. For instance, he “ defies a 

erson to attack bull-baiting and to defend 
eating” But his animal spirits were 
more irrepressible than those of the most 
vigorous squire of our time. “In our way 
from the House,” he says in one place, “ we 
were boyish enough to amuse ourselves 
with throwing stones at each other during 
our progress through the Park; and oranges 
when we came to St. James’s Street. Bal- 
loons excited the liveliest interest in his 
mind. He even made an ascent in one, in 
which adventure he was much satisfied with 
himself until he bethought him that, if the 
adventure had been what it ought to have 
been, he would have felt no such satisfac- 
tion. “Could I have foreseen that danger 
or apprehension would have made so little 
impression upon me, I would have insured 
that of which, as it was, we only gave our- 
selves a chance, and have deferred going 
until we had a wind favourable for crossing 
the Channel.” This is a fair illustration of 
that strange paradoxical temper of which 
Mackintosh complained in Windham, with 
reference to things more important than 
balloon ascents. For the sake of a new 


sensation he was anxious to put his life in 


jeopardy. “For the sake of a forcible 
phrase,” ghys Mackintosh, “he was content 
to utter what loaded him with permanent 
unpopularity.” When he was in Switzer- 
land with Fox, he saw Lavater, and Lava- 
ter gave an opinion of him, “ which,” he 
says, “from jts peculiarity and agreement 
with what many have said of me, seemed an 
extraordinary effort of his art — namely, 
that I was aman who did not choose to do 
anything which I was not conscious of doing 
well.” ‘This was really the case. Though 
the most modest of mankind, Windham 
was keenly displeased with himself if he 
did not make a decent figure in everythin 
he undertook. His Diary abounds with 
passages of severe self-reproach. And there 
never was a diary kept in the world in 
which the writer did not find more or less 
fault with himself. In Windham, however, 
his self-reproach, like the rest, was thor- 
oughly sincere ; and it was not its own end, 
as it is in most cases. He was honestly 
vexed with himself for whatever he discov- 
ered amiss, and he therefore set honestly 
to work to amend it, and rarely without 
success, 

The Diary contains very few political al- 
lusions. Windham’s secbssion along with 


the Duke of Portland, Lord Spencer, and 
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the rest, from Fox’s party, and his accept- 
ance of office under Pitt, are barely men- 
tioned. Meeting Sheridan after this party 
revolution, he records that “the charm, of 
Sheridan’s conversation and memory of 
past times” made him regret the differences 
that now separated them. .Windham’s at- 
tachment to his friends was so sincere and 
so constant that nothing short of the most 
irresistible conviction could have induced 
him to leave their side. Amicus Plato, 
magis amica veritas. Such a politician as 
Windham is one of the finest products of 
the English system of education and public 
life. He was more truly typical of the 
best tendencies of that system than the pro- 
fligate Fox or the austere and arrogant Pitt, 
or indeed than any other of the eminent 
men with whom his name is commonly as- 
sociated. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
DAN THE CRIPPLE. 


A NARROW lane or alley runs off one of 
the back thoroughfares near Prince’s Street, 
Manchester. It looks dark: and gloomy, 
even in broad daylight, for the houses on 
both sides are too high to permit the sun 
even at mid-day to peep in. 

I wish to call attention to the two corner 
houses. The ground-floor of the oné on the 
right-hand side contains only two rooms. 
These were occupied at the time when my 
narrative begins by Peter Leonards, a 
widower of fifty, and his daughters Emmy 
and Kate, two strong healthy-looking girls 
of twenty-two and twenty respectively. 
Peter was a workman in one of the mills, 
where Kate was also employed from dawn 
tilldusk. Emmy stayed at home to keep the 
house, to cook the meals, and to mend the 
clothes. She was a clever seamstress, and, 
having a good deal of leisure time, she 
sewed for the neighbourhood. In this way 
she earned enough to pay for her own 
clothing, and to purchase many a bit of 
finery, of which she was very fond. Girls 
who are fond of finery and a deal of 
trimming, are, as a rule, also fond of pleasure 
and company; for, without these, what 
would be the use of hanging all that: 
flourish of lace and ribbon, frill and fringe, ° 
about one’s body? There would be no op+ 
portunity for displaying it. Not that Em- 
my-was a flaunting girl: very far from it; 
but she was fond of a laugh, and a song, 
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and a dance, and her father used to say, | 
“Why should she not enjoy herself in her 
young years, if she can afford to do so?” 

Her sister Kate was at the mill all day. 
She, too, was a cheerful girl, but of a calm- 
er, quieter temper. She was rather indif- 
ferent to the question of dress. Emmy, in- 
deed, constantly teased her about her old- 
fashioned bonnet, and gave her the nick- 
names of “ Queen Bess,” and “ Old Bessy,” 
but Kate took all quite good-humouredly ; 
and there being no opposition on retaliation 
on her part, the fire of Emmy’s teasing often 
died away from want of fuel. Kate wasa kind- 
hearted, good-natured creature, but» with | 
a slight inclination towards melancholy. 
Her father and sister, at least, set it down to 
that, but perhaps seriousness was the better | 
word. She felt life to be a real thing and | 
not a play, as her sister and most people 
around her seemed to think it was. She 
had no objection to fun and sport, and she 
often wished that people had more leisure to | 
enjoy themselves. But she could not make 
out how persons could so entirely forget that 
there were many poor creatures who never 
enjoyed themselves, and that there was a 
great deal of misery in this world of ours. Nor 
did Emmy deny there was; but then, she 
thought, it was no use being sad, as that cer- 
tainly would not alter she case. She reasoned 
with herself that Cripple Dan, for instance, 
who never saw the sun in the sky nor a flower 
in the field, except when wheeled out of the 
town on a bright summer day once a year 
or so, was neither the better nor the worse, 
whether other people who could move their 
limbs as they liked danced or not. There 
was some truth in this reasoning, and Kate 
had nothing to say against it. Still she felt 
there was untruth in it also, but what that 
was she could not well make out. 

Poor Cripple Dan lived in the opposite 
corner house. Its ground floor also con- 
tained two rooms, but the front room, which 
opened into the street, was occupied as a 
shop, so that only the back room was left 
to the family to dwell in. This apartment 
received its light from a window that 
opened into the narrow lane. The light, 
however, was scanty and dim, with scarcely 
any variation all the year round. The 
family consisted of Dan, a lad of eigh- 
teen, his step-mother Mrs. Baker, and a 
baby. Dan’s mother died when he was 
scarcely one year old. His father, who was 
a tailor, continued a widower for several 
years, and poor little Danny was placed un- 
der the care of a sister, who was only eight 
years older than himself. This girl, poor 
thing, handled her little brother very much 
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children ih the street. 
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as though’ he had heen her doll, dropped 


, him sometimes, and occasionally even, for a 


couple of hours, she would stow him into a 
corner, that she might have a romp with the 
Little wonder that 
he came from her hands a crippled sickly 
boy. She ran away at the age of sixteen, 
and had never been heard of since. Mr. 
Baker, calculating that it would be at once 


| cheaper and more social to take a wife than 


to engage a housekeeper, married a strong 
robust woman from the country, with whom 
he lived in peace for several years. At his 
death she was left with a baby, a boy of 
eight months, and had also Dan to take care 


of. Being a somewhat shrewd woman, she 
| turned her front room into a toy and small- 


wares shop, and made her back room serve 
the purpose of dwelling, bed, and work- 
place. All the day it resounded with the 


| stroke of her little hammer, for she earned 


part of her livelihood by cutting images of 
pasteboard, which, stuck over with papers 
of the most brillant colours, made her 


shop famous among the juvenile popula- 


tion of the district. 

Though rather a rough and boisterous 
sort of woman, Mrs. Baker was yet, at bot- 
tom, an honest, kind-hearted soul. What 


she lacked in delicacy of expression, she 
/made up in tenderness of feeling and firm- 


ness of principle. Dan was a burden to 
her, and no help. Not only was he a crip- 
ple and unable to walk one step, but he 
was also weak, sickly, and needing atten- 
tion and nursing. Every morning, after 
having dressed himself in bed, he was car- 
ried, like a little child, by his step-mother to 


| the window, where she puf him on a wooden 


stool at the table, which stood at right 
angles to the sill. There poor Dan sat till 
she carried him back to his bed in the even- 
ing. She gave him his meals regularly, 
when she had any to herself; for it some- 
times happened that the landlord, and the 
toy-merchant, and the stationer, took away 
all her earnings, and it was a rule with her, 
as strict as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, never to eat her breakfast until it was 
paid for. Still, for Dan’s sake, she would 
sometimes pawn some of her stock-in-trade, 


| and provide him with a herring to pick, 


which would at the same time keep him oc- 
cupied for an hour or so, since the poor fel- 
low had nothing to do all the day long. 
Indeed it was a great puzzle how to keep 
Dan busy. It far surpassed Mrs. Baker's 
sagacity. Ashe bowed over the table, his 


head resting upon his hands, and his pale 


face buried under a thick confused mass of 


| black hair, it was a pitiful sight to witness his 
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emaciated form, which seemed more like | 
that of a boy of twelve than a lad of eight- | 
een. For hours and hours Dan might thus | 
be seen, turned towards the window, and | 
looking into the narrow, lonely lane, his ex- | 
pression never altering, except perhaps | 
when a bird happened to alight on the sill | 
of the opposite window, or a yelping cur | 
pursued a chicken along the streets. And | 
if there was not much variety for the eyes | 
of the unfortunate young man, neither did | 
his ears enjoy any greater change of impres- 

sion. His mother either broke the silence of 
the parlor by the strokes of her hammer, or | 
the baby would fill up the quiet space by his | 
cries, which would again be responded to by | 
sundry rather clamorous annotations from | 
the mother, all of which however usually | 
ended in the “little blackguard” being 
taken out of his cot, kissed passionately, and | 
placed upon the table before Dan, whose | 
task it became to play with it, and keep it 

silent and cheerful. This, however, was a 

pastime which was all enjoyment to the 

cripple, for the baby, as soon as he could | 
grasp, used to seize Dan’s hair with both | 
his hands, and pull his head to and fro, 

with such force, that mother was at length | 
compelled to come to the rescue. Some- | 
times, too, a customer would enter the shop, 

and Dan would sharpen his ears to catch 

scraps of the conversation. His mother hav- 

ing resumed her seat, Dan would then ask | 
who it was that had beenin. But he gradual- | 
ly dropped this sort of interrogatory, as the | 
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of Jack Sheppard,” “The Story of Jack 
the Giant-Killer,” for instance, and a par- 
cel of them was kept in store under his 
bed. His mother would sometimes give 
him one, and then he might have been seen 
for hours looking at the coarse woodcuts. 
But what would most of all excite his curi- 
osity was what the letter-press meant, and 
how people could make it tell them a story. 
He knew most of the stories by heart, for his 
father used to tell them to him on Sundays. 
But since his father’s death he had heard 
nothing of them, and he would often think, 
“I wish I could make those letters speak 
to me. Qh, if I could read, how it would 
shorten the long dreary hours for me!” 
And those hours were ten times longer 
and more dreary to him than they were 


, when his father was alive, for in those 


days he used to sit at the window of 
the front room, and look into the bright 
broad street, where the children were play- 
ing, and people passing, ‘and horses and 
carts rolling along, and where sometimes 
men came with organs, playing lively tunes. 
But all those luxuries were now gone, and 
his place was fixed at the back window, 
where he could only see that dull, dark, 
lonely lane. And, instead of the songs of 
the children and the organ tunes, there was 
nothing but the never-ceasing monotonous 


clicks of his mother’s hammer, and the 


cries of the fidgety baby. 


Now, while poor Dan was thus spending 





answer he invariably received was,.‘‘ Some- | his days in sad loneliness, apparently des- 
body you don’t know.” Now, Mrs. Baker | tined to wither away unknown and forgot- 
was not destitute of the talent of talkative- | ten by everybody except his stepmother, he 
ness. On the contrary, the baby had to | little thought that there was another person 
exert its powers to the: utmost, and Dan | who thought of him and felt for him deeply. 
had often to second it by his loud cries, be- | Kate, from the earliest time she could 
fore she could be prevailed upon to dismiss | recollect, had known that there was a-poor 
a neighbour with whom she was gossipping | creature called Crippled Dan living over 
in the shop. But her room was the worst | there in the corner house. She also recollect- 
place imaginable for a comfortable talk, | ed having sometimes seen and talked to him 
since she had to keep her hammer at rest | when, asa child, she played in the street on 
if she wanted to wag her tongue. Nor was | those bright summer days when he usually sat 
Dan a very fit subject to converse with, | at the open window of the front room. But 
His range of thought was very narrow, | she had gone to the mill in her twelfth year, 
scarcely extending beyond that of a child | and she had lost sight of him for years, and 
of twelve. He knew hardly anything of | would have forgotten him altogether, had it 
the world outside the house, for he very sel- | not become a custom among the women and 
dom saw it, and he had not been able to | girlsin the neighbourhood never to buy any- 
make its acquaintance through the medium , thing at Mrs., Baker’s without asking how ~ 
of books. He could neither read nor| Dan was,—a manifestation of neighbour- 
write, and his step-mother knew so little of ly kindness in regard to which Kate would 
these arts that she was quite indifferent to have been the very last to fail. As, however, 
them. she never saw Dan now, Mrs. Baker never 

Still, Dan knew that there was such athing | asking her friends to step into her back room, 
as reading. In his mother’s shop-window | he was to her, as to all other people in the 
there were little books suspended, ‘‘ The Life | neighbourhood, a sort of imaginary being, 
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whom she could not help thinking of as a child | 
of twelve. So one may conceive in some 
measure her amazement when, one Sunday | 
afternoon, she unexpectedly happened to | 
find herself face to face with him, and saw | 
a young person, whose emaciated and pale 
face was like that of an old man, while his | 
body was like that of a boy of twelve. It | 
must be kept in mind that Peter Leonards’ 
house being of the same length and con- | 
struction as Mrs. Baker’s, the window of his | 
back room was just opposite to hers, the | 
narrow lane separating them so little that | 
two persons could easily shake hands across. | 
The Sunday referred to was the first bright 
mild day of spring. Dan had his window 
open all the day, to inhale as much of the 
fresh balmy air as the close place supplied, 
and to enjoy the merry noise of the chil- 
dren in the street round the corner, for | 
which purpose he was leaning nearly half 
his length over the sill, and looking fixedly | 
towards the entrance of the lane. ‘Sudden- | 
ly the opposite window was thrown upward, 
and Dan’s delight and wonder when he 
found himself in the immediate presence of | 
a nice, cheerful-looking girl may be ima- | 
gined. Kate shrieked, and started back a’ 
little, as she thought she saw a ghost in hu- 
man form. And no wonder, indeed, for the 
wind had blown his dark long hair all 
round his head and face, so that it looked | 
very much like a skull under a crape veil. | 

“Don’t be afraid of me; I am Dan,’ "| 
said the cripple, in a kind voice. “ And | 
you are Emmy, aren’t you ?” | 

“ No; my name is Kate,” 
reply. 

“ Oh, yes, I see, you have still that little 
brown spot under your left eye. And Em- 
my had three warts on her right hand.” 

“ Oh, they’re all gone,” said Kate, with a 
laugh. 

“« How tall you are,” said Dan; “ you were 
such a little girl, when I saw you last. 
What have you round your neck? That’s 
very nice.’ 

He pointed to her necklace, composed of 
red beads, and a little gold brooch. It was 
a very common thing, but looked quite mar- 
vellous in Dan’s eyes. “ 'W: ild yen like to 
see it?” said she, loosing it from her neck, 
and handing it to him. He examined it 
with great curiosity, and as he counted all 
the beads, it took a long time. 

“‘ Have you made it yourself ? ” asked he. 

“ Oh, no, I cannot make such things. I 
bought it at the jeweller’s.’ 

“What did you pay for it ?” 

“T really forget,” answered she, cheerful- 
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ly, readjusting the necklace. 
beads have you counted ?” 

“ Eight times ten, and four.” 

- Why, that’s four-and-eighty. ¥ 

“Yes, it may be. Dont know. How 
much can you count ?” 

“How much?” repeated Kate, with a 
laugh; “why I think I could count on and 
on tillmy death. There is no end of it.” 

“No end of it!” repeated Dan, in a pen- 
sive voice. ‘ No end!” 

He appeared sunk in deep thought. 

“Can you read?” he asked. 

“ A little,” answered Kate, slowly. She 
felt ashamed of herself, poor thing; for 
since she went to the mill she had not even 
looked into a book ; and what she had learnt 
before that time was very insignificant in- 
-deed.” 

“Have you got a book? Read some- 
thing tome. I never heard anybody read. 

«T have no book.” 

“ Stop, I have one,” said Dan, taking a 
copy of “Jack the Giant-Killer ” from his 
table. 

“ No, not now,” answered Kate, kindly. 
“T will do it next Sunday; I am engaged 
just now. Do you feel well, Dan?” 

“Not very well. Iam queer every day; 
but I am better now, since the weather is so 
fine.” 

* What do you do all the day?” 

“6 Nothing ; I sit at the window.” 

“Where is your mother ?” 

“ She is away at a friend’s just now, with 
the baby.” 

So you're alone in the house ?” 

“ Yes, since breakfast.” 

“ Then have you got no dinner 

“ Yes, mother left me a piece of a pie.” 

“ Would you like a hot egg ?” 

Of course this offer was not declined, and 
ina if * minutes Kate reappeared with the 
luxury, and a cup of tea in addition. 


“ How many 


9” 


From that day Kate could not help think- 
ing a good deal about poor Dan, and feeling 
for him. She remembered having once 
been compelled to stay at home for a week, 
to recover from an injury received at the | 
mill, and she recollected how dull and dreary 
those days were, and how slowly the hours 
used tocreepon. And she wished she could 
read better, for she might then read a page 
to Dan from her window. She thought she 
would try to teach herself first, and when 
she had made herself familiar with a book, 
she might go and read it to him. But shé 
had no book, and she did not know how to 
get a good one. 
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That same afternoon, while crossing Port- 
land Square, she noticed a crowd listening 
to an open-air preacher—a_venerable- 
looking man apparently between fifty and 
sixty. She involuntarily stopped. 

“ And now my friends,” the preacher said, 
holding a little book in his left hand, which 
he repeatedly slapped with his right, “this 
is the book which is able to make you wise 
unto salvation. It is the Word of God. 
It is written by the Holy Spirit. It speaks 
to you of the only Saviour of poor lost sin- 
ners, who died for you on the cross, who 
loved you even better than your own father 
or mother, husband or wife, will ever be able 
to love you. Read this book. It is your 
only trustworthy guide to eternity. ad 
it every day, for it is to a poor sinner’s soul 
what his daily bread is to his body. Read 
it this — before you go to we for per- 
haps you willhave to give an account to 
God even before the morrow dawns, since 
nobody knows the hour of his death, &c.” 

The preacher continued for a few sen- 
tences in the same strain, after which he 
closed with a short prayer. The doxology 
was sung; the crowd dispersed, and the 
preacher strode off in the direction of Pic- 
cadilly. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Kate, who, having mas- 
tered her bashfulness, succeeded in overtak- 
ing him, “ could you help me to such a book 
as yours ?” 

He said he could not do it at the moment, 
but he requested her to call at his shop the 
next day. It was a long way from the mill, 
and Kate had to give up her dinner that she 
might be at the appointed place in time. 
But she thought she must make this sacri- 
fice, as she was bent upon having the good 
book. Of course it must be a Bible: for, 
though she had never read it, she had often 
seen it and heard about it. we 

She found herself at a stationer’s of the 
name of William Lever. She recognised 
the preacher in Mr. Lever. 

“Do you want a Bible, or only a New 
Testament ?” he asked. 

Kate was put out. 
books? 

“Pray, sir, which is the better of the 
two?” she inquired. 

Mr. Lever smiled. ; 

“ Have you never read the Bible?” asked 
he,in a kind tone. 

“No sir,” she replied. 

“ Can you read ?” he asked. 


_ “A little, not much,” she answered, blush- 
In, 


Were there two 


g. 
“ Well, then, I think you had better buy a 
New Testament first, and when you have 
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read it through you may take the whole 
Bible.” 

He gave a fourpenny New Testament, in 
large type. 

“Do you know about Jesus ?” asked he, 
while she produced the coppers from her 
pocket. 

She cast down her eyes, and gave no an- 
swer. 

“ Have you never heard of Him?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“ Then who is He?” 

“ The Lord in heaven, sir.” 

“ Just so. Do you know what He did for 
you?” 

No answer. 

Mr. Lever shook his head. He could not 
understand this. 

“Then tell me what makes you want to 
read this book,” he asked, in agentle voice. He 
expected her answer would be: “ Because I 
Rl aeniees about the condition of my soul, 
and desire to know the way of salvation.” 
He supposed that his sermon of yesterday 
had roused her out of the sleep of carelessness. 

“ Because you said, sir, it was a good book, 
and that we ought to read it. I was just 
looking out for a good book, sir, as I want to 
read a little to a sick neighbour who cannot 
read at all.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“ Cripple Dan, sir.” 

Mr. Lever took down the name and ad- 
dress. 

“ Please, miss,” said he, kindly, opening 
the first page of St. Matthew, “would you 
mind reading a few lines to me ?” 

It was not without some difficulty that 
Kate was prevailed upon to pass this exami- 
nation. But Mr. Lever pressed her so 
kindly, and, besides, was so winning in his 
manner, that she could not help lookin 
upon him as a father. So she addresse 
herself to her arduous task. 

“ The — bo-boo-book of the gen-gener- 
general ” — 

“ No.” 

“ Generating.” 

“ No.” 

“ Generation.” : 

“ Aye,,that’s§t. Goon.” 

She went on in the same way, till she got 
to the names of the genealogy, when she 
got quite confused. — 

« Phat'l do,” said Mr. Lever kindly, tap- 
ping her on her shoulder. ‘“ Those names 
are so strange, aren’t they? But you'll 
learn them soon, if you continue reading 
every day.” 

“Do you think so; sir?” asked Kate, 





greatly en :ouraged. 
46. 
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“No doubt you will. But it appears to 
me that when reading to your sick crippled 
neighbour, you had better not begin with | 
this page. Iknow a page which tells a few 
stories of sick and crippled people who were 
cured by Jesus. I will show it you.” 

Mr. Lever showed her the fifth chapter 
of St. Luke, and Kate gratefully put a fold 
at the page. 


That same evening Emmy found Kate 
busily engaged in decyphering the fifth of 
of St. Luke. 

“What in allthe worldis that? Are you 
mad, Kate?” 

“No, I’m not,” answered she with a smile, 
yet not without a blush. 

“« Are you going to turn schoolmistress? ” 

“Yes, something like it. Isn’t it ashame, 
Emmy, that neither of us can read?” 

“Well, it is bad enough; but we are too 
old now to sit down and spell a book. 
Come along, Kate, to Mrs. Braithwaite’s.” 

“ No, not now.” 

“ Jane will be there, and Polly and Mar- 
garet, and her brothers.” 

“ No, not this evening.” 

“And William promised also to come, 
and to bring his aceordion.” 

“Did he? Perhaps I will go at nine.” 

« Eh!” said Emmy, clapping her hands 
triumphantly, “ I knew Willie was needed. 
‘I have caught you now.” 

“Nonsense. I don’t care for William,” 
replied Kate, crimsoning all over, “ except | 
-that he plays so nicely.” 

“Of course, only that!” said Emmy, 
casting a glance into the little glass sus- 
pended on the wall, and adjusting her bor- 
net. “Do come by allmeans. I'll wait till 
you fetch me.” 

Kate continued her study. The chapter 
was by far too long to be got through in one 
evening. She saw it contained thirty-nine 
verses. She divided it into three parts, 
each consisting of thirteen verses, and pre- 
scribed to herself the task of reading a part 
each evening. It took her about an hour to 
work her way through the first thirteen. 
She greatly enjoyed it, however. It was so 
nice, after having tumbled across a score of 
characters and words which at first had no 
‘meaning at all, to find that by gradually 
going over the same ground a mePning came 
out, and an intelligible sentence, as it were, 
-shaped itselfto her out of the waste of words. 
Ttwas as if in those letters some invisible 
spirit were dwelling whom she could make 
speak to her by a persevering look at the 
letters. She wasso absorbed in her won- 











derful pursuit that it was with reluctance 
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she shut the book when the clock struck 
nine. She hurried to Mrs. Braithwaite’s, 
joined in a dance, and heard William play, 


| but this was not nearly so pleasant to her as 


reading about the fishermen, who washed 
their nets and caught such a great multitude 
of fishes that their net broke. 

Meanwhile Dan had told his mother about 
his meeting with Kate, and that she had 
tow to read to him next Sunday. Mrs. 

aker was very much pleased. She liked 
Kate, because she was a kind, affable girl, 
who never entered her shop without a dainty 
for the baby, and sometimes, indeed, would 
even take it out for a walk. Still, Mrs. 
Baker had never invited Kate to step into 
her back room, for, to tell the truth, she 
was ashamed of the poor and disorderly as- 
pect it presented. Dan, too, knew his 
mother’s mind on this point, and so he did 
not ask her to invite Kate into the room of 
an evening. He saw that he must patiently 
wait till next Sunday. How poor Dan 
counted the days! The hours seemed to 
creep on twice as slowly as before. 

At length the long-wished-for day ar- 
rived, and, happily, it was again bright and 
warm. Dan opened his window immedi- 
ately after breakfast. Kate’s was closed, 
and it remained so till the church bells had 
ceased to ring, and the noise of the people 
soing to church had subsided in the street. 

hen she made her appearance, a smile on 
her face and the book in her hand. 

‘‘ How early you come! that’s very kind!” 
exclaimed Dan, in a tone of joyful surprise. 

“IT saw your mother go out with the 
baby,” said she, “and so I knew you were 
alone.” 

“ You have on a different dress from the 
one you had on last Sunday. It is not 
nearly so nice. There were such large 
bright flowers on the other one.” 

Kate laughed. She could not tell him 
that her former dress was her sister’s, which 


she had borrowed because hers was being 


mended, 

“ Are you fond of flowers?” asked she. 

“ Oh, yes! I had a rose last summer, but 
itis gone. What book have you there ?” 

“Tt is a Bible. Do you know it?” 

“T have heard of it. People read it in 
church, don’t they? Are there any pictures 
in it?” 

“No, but beautiful stories. I will now 
read one to you.” 

Kate read the first thirteen verses of the 
fifth chapter of St. Luke with a clear voice. 
She read it without the slightest stammer- 
ing, though slowly, as a man walks on slip- 
pery ground. But this was all the better 
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for Dan, who but for that would not have 
been able to follow her. He was all ear, 
and asked her to read it again, and even a 
third time. 

“ That’s very wonderful,” he said, looking 
up to Kate. “Isit atrue story ?” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“Has it really. happened ? 
Kate ?” . - 

“Yes, as really as I am speaking to you 
now. It is printed, you see.” 

“ But how could Jesus do it ?” 


Really, 


“ Why, He is the Lord in heaven. Don’t | 


you see ?” 

“ But He didn’t do it in heaven. There 
was a lake; or are there lakes in heaven, 
too, and fisher-people and ships ?” 

Kate hated. 

“Of course not,” she said. “It was on 
earth, in some far-away country, many, 
many years ago.” 

Dan was pensive. 

“Then was the Lord on earth in those 
days, and not in heaven ?” asked he. 

“T think so,” answered Kate. “ He was 
a man, you know.” 

Dad fell again into deep thought. 

“ Doesn’t the Lord make the sun rise 
every morning?” asked he. 

“ Yes, He does.” 

“Then who made the sun rise when He 
was on earth?” 

Kate was silent. This was a question 
which had never suggested itself to her 
mind. But soon a thought occurred to her, 
which in her opinion explained everything. 

“ Why, I think it -is in heaven as it is in 
our mill. Our master is often away for a 
week or so, but the mill doesn’t stand still 
for that; he gives his orders before leaving, 
and business goes on just as if he were 
present.” 

Dan seemed satisfied with this bit of 
theology. 

“What a kind Lord He must have 
been,” said he, after a pause. “I suppose 
leprosy is a sore thing ? ” 

“T believe it is. Beople die from it.” 

“Tt must be so, for the r man fell on 
his face and besought the Sah and he was 
cured at once. How wonderful! Do you 
think He could also have restored my legs 
and made me healthy ?” 

“Certainly. He can do all things.” 

“Oh, I wish He were here!” said Dan; 
his face brightening up at the thought. 

“ He would be sure to help you at once,” 
said Kate. A tear glistened in her eye on 
noticing the enthusiasm which such a slight 
a of hope called up in the poor fellow’s 
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“Can’t you read any more to me about 
Jesus?” asked he, in a supplicating voice. 
“T cannot now ; but I will next Sunday.” 

Dan drew a deep sigh. 

“T wish I could read,” said he. “Could 
you not teach me?” 

“ Well, I think I could,” answered Kate, 
after a few moments’ reflection. “I will 
think of it, and let you know.” 

At this moment Mrs. Baker entered the 
room with the baby in her arms. She 
thanked Kate for the kindness she had 
shown to Dan. Kate then asked permis- 
sion to take the baby out to the fields after 
dinner, which request was of course grate- 
fully granted. ’ 

It was about sunset when Kate returned 
with the baby, and a large nosegay for Dan. 
He clapped his hands with wonder and de- 
light. Mrs. Baker put it into a jug of wa- 
ter, and Dan kept it close beside him, 
and buried his face every two or three 
minutes in the fragrant flowers. 

But, how teach Dan to read? This was 
the question which Kate pondered over all 
the day. It could not well be done from 
the window, as there was no opportunity 
for that except on Sundays, and with fair 
weather, and it would be a very long and 
tedious process. No doubt, the best way 
would be to teach him in his room in the 
evening. But she never was in Mrs. Ba- 
ker’s room, and —she should‘not like to be 
alone with Dan, supposing his mother went 
out. 

Still, she resolved to propose the thing to 
Mrs. Baker. That evening, however, just 
as she was engaged in studying the second 
thirteen verses of the chapter, a knock was 
heard at the door. It was Mr. Lever. He 
was agreeably surprised to find her porin 
over her open New Testament. He told 
her that he had been calling at Mrs. Ba- 
ker’s, for the purpose of speaking to Dan; 
but that she had dismissed him rather ab- 
ruptly, saying that her son could not see 
anybody. ‘ 

“T see you are reading yonr Bible,” said 
he; “are you making any progress ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, getting on very nicely. It 
is so beautiful. But there are a great 
many things which I do not understand, 
and Dan put questions to me which I really 
could pt answer.” 

“(Call upon me every Saturday evening 
at eight,” said Mr. Lever, “ and‘ I will 
to explain all that you don’t understand.” 
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“Emmy,” said Kate the next morning to 
her sister, “ could you not try to tench fen 
to read?” 
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“ Me teach Dan to read!” answered she, 
bursting into laughter. “I cannot read 
myself, you silly girl.” 

“You can. You know the letters of the 
alphabet at least, and you could teach him 
them. You are at home all day, and you 
could easily find an hour to speak to him 
from the window.” 

“ Ridiculous! We should soon have a 
mob crowding the lane. Why don’t you go 
to him yourself in the evening?” 

“ Why, because you know Mrs. Baker 
never allows people into her back room.” 

“ Well, if she doesn’t care for Dan’s be- 
ing able to read, why should we ?” 

“Because Dan does. Poor fellow! he 
sits all the day alone at that dull window. 
If he could read, it would so cheer up his 
dreary hours.” 

“Poor fellow!” repeated Emmy. “ And 
he never comes out to take a draught of 
fresh air, I’m sure.” 

“T often thought of that, too. The 
weather is so fine, and I pity the poor fel- 
low who never sees sun nor moon. His fa- 
ther used to wheel him out once or twice in 
a summer; but since he died, I am afraid 
he will be buried alive behind his window 
all the year round.” 

“Tell you what. Ask William to wheel 
him out next Sunday. He will do anythirg 
if you ask him.” 

ate blushed. Emmy spoke more of the 
truth than even she knew herself; for Wil- 
liam had just a few days before asked her 
to marry him, and though she had not yet 
made a promise, he knew that she looked 
on him with affection. William was a re- 
spectable young man. He was porter in a 
large establishment, and remarkably well- 
educated, taking into consideration the class 
he belonged to. He could sing beautifully, 
and could accompany his singing on the 
accordian. 

Who can picture the joy of Dan when 
one evening his mother told him that Kate’s 
sweetheart, William (for that William 
should marry Kate one day had been lon 
since settled in Mrs. Baker’s shop), ha 
offered to wheel him out to the fields 
next Sunday afternoon! Tears actually 
sprang into his eyes, and he could not sleep 
that night from thinking of it. Kate of 
course gave him his lecture in the forenoon, 
and could now tell him many things which 
Mr Lever had explained to her the night 
before. This time she read of the man who 
was taken with palsy, and was let down 
with his couch through the roof before 
Jesus, who not only cured him, but said, 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Dan could 
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not be satisfied with hearing this story, 
though it was read to him again and again. 
He drank it in as a thirsty soul drinks in a 
fresh draught of water. He thought that 
the paralysed man was just such a one as 
himself, unable to walk, and poor and mise- 
rable. 

“ And what does it mean, ‘Thy sins are 
forgiven thee’ ?” 

“That man had sinned against God,” an- 
swered Kate, remembering what Mr. Lever 
had said to her about it. “He had often 
done wrong, and spoken evil words, and 
thought evil thoughts; and he was afraid 
that God would punish him for it after his 
death. But Jesus forgave him all those 
sins, so that the poor man knew he was not 
to be punished, and that God would take 
him up into heaven after his death.” 

‘“‘ How glorious!” said Dan. “TI believe 
that I have often sinned, too. Have you, 
Kate ?” 

“T believe I have,” said Kate, gravely. 
“ We are all sinners, you know.” 

Dan fell into deep thought, as he often 
did. “Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ he re- 
peated, as though speaking to fimself. 
“ Those words speak of great love and kind- 
ness.” 

“ But you don’t often sin, I’m sure,” said 
Kate. “How could you? You always 
stay at home.” 

“TI got angry, and knocked baby this 
morning,” answered he, “ because it pulled 
my hair. And I was cross to mother, be- 
cause she put me to bed earlier than she 
ought to have done last night. And when 
mother called me a rascal, I said ‘ Confound 
it! 99 

“Oh! that was very bad,” said Kate, 
scarcely able to repress a laugh. . 

“Yes, it was. I am sure Jesus would have 
rebuked me had He witnessed it. Oh! I 
wish He would say to me also, ‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven thee.’” 

At three o’clock, William, with a little 
invalid’s carriage, made his appearance at 
the door. He stepped into the shop, and 
Mrs. Baker took Dan into her arms to carry 
him out. She had great difficulty, however, 
in getting him through the rather narrow 
door-way ; and William, noticing her strug- 
gle, hastened to her assistance, and thus 
they managed to get Dan into the little car- 
riage. Kate was one of the party, and 
while William pulled the carriage she 
walked at his side, talking alternately with 
him and with Dan. It was a charming 
day; and when, having got out of the 
town, the cripple saw the trees and shrubs 
clad with the fresh verdure of spring, and 
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the cattle browsing in the sunshine on the 
flowery grass carpet; and when he heard 
the birds warble in the young foliage, and 
when he inhaled the fresh, balmy, invigorat- 
ing air, pouring fresh life into his veins, — 
he sat in his carriage lost in wonder and 
with folded hands, unable to utter a word, 
except, “Oh! How wonderful!” 

Upon returning to Mrs Baker’s house, 
William took Dan by the arms, Kate lifted 
his feet, and thus they carried him into the 
shop. Mrs. Baker stepped out of her back 
room, and was evidently not’ a little put 
about. There was no help for it, however. 
She felt she must this time open the door of 
her sanctuary, and allow the strangers to 
carry their burden to its proper place. She 
made the best of things that she could. 
She forced her face into a kind smile, and 
thanked them for the trouble they had 
taken. When they had put down Dan on 
his stool near the window, she of course 
could not forbear kindly inviting them to 
sit down and rest a little, after their walk 
and charitable Sunday labour. They glad- 
ly accepted her invitation, and she made 
tea. They had a nice chat, Mrs. Baker 
being in no lack of subjects. Dan could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he saw this 
nice tea-party in his mother’s back room. 
Such a Sunday as this, he, thought, had nev- 
er before dawned upon Manchester. 

“T am surprised that you can manage 
so well in this room,” said Kate, in a confi- 
dential tone to Mrs. Baker. 

“Oh, pray don’t look about,” said Mrs. 
Baker, a smile and a frown combating each 
other on her face. “I must do everything 
myself, you know, having no help what- 
ever.” 

And certainly there was plenty of evi- 
dence that this was no place where many 
hands found work to do. It served at once 
as a dwelling-room for three individuals, as 
a bed-room, and a kitchen, and a store- 
room for shop articles, and a workshop 
besides; and all within a space of a very 
few feet. No wonder that it did not look 
clean and orderly. Pots and pans, and 
parcels and tools, were heaped up in strange 
confusion in the corners and alongside the 
walls. The few articles of furniture visible 
were in great need of repair. Kate now 
fully understood why Mrs. Baker did not 
like to have anybody enter here. She 
fancied she herself would have been quite 
as exclusive had the case been her own. 
She knew that Mrs. Baker was not a dirty, 
slovenly woman, but she also knew that it 
was quite impossible for even a strong ro- 
bust woman to overtake so much. 
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There was one article which was too con- 
spicuous not to attract Kate’s attention, 
whenever she turned her eyes in its direc- 
tion. It was the counterpane that covered 
the bed. It was very much torn, and Mrs. 
Baker, who noticed that Kate could not 
help seeing it, thought it incumbent on her 
to give an explanation of its state. It was 
such a fine strong counterpane, but unhap- 
pily baby had contrived to discover a little 
hole, and putting its little fingers into it 
had torn it so in her absence, and she could 
not find one moment to take needle and 
thread in her hand, though she had plenty 
in her shop. 

“ Tell you what, ma’am,” said Kate, “ you 
cannot possibly attend to that; you have 
too much on hand. But I will come some 
evening and help you, and so will Emmy, I 
have no doubt, for she is a capital seam- 
stress, you know.” 

While this conversation was going on be- 
tween the women, William had a chat with 
Dan. 

“ Well,” he then said, turning to Kate, 
“if you come here to-morrow evening with 
your needle, I will come with a book to 
teach Dan reading.” 

Dan clapped his hands, Mrs. Baker 
smiled, and the next evening the two friends 
were seen sitting at their work. And Wil- 
liam had his accordion with him, and when 
Dan had successfully gone through his first 
lesson, he was rewarded with a tune. 

From that time the window-lectures 
ceased. It was amazing to witness Dan’s 
progress in reading. No wonder, for he 
had the whole day to himself, and he did 
nothing else from dawn till dusk. In the 
course of two months he could read as flu- 
ently as William himself, and far better 
than Kate, notwithstanding that she exer- 
cised herself every evening, except when 
she was at Mrs. Baker’s mending the 
clothes, and tidying the room, and doing a 
great many little things which nobody told 
her to do save her own kind heart. 


Twelve months passed away, and another 
spring called nature up from her winter 
sleep. No sooner did the south wind 
breathe life and joy into town and country, 
than Dan opened his window as_ usual. 
One Sunday morning he found Kate’s win- 
dow opened, and heard a conversation be- 
tween the two sisters. It was conducted in 
a very animated spirit, especially on the 
part of Emmy. She was quite in a rage. 
Her anger regarded a friend who had gross- 
ly insulted her on the previous evening. 

“ And you know,” said she to Kate, “I 
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made that bonnet with blue ribbons for her, 
and charged 7. as I knew she could 


not well afford it. Well, she had it on last 
night, and with that same bonnet on her 
head she called me a bad natne.” 

“ Shame!” said Kate. ‘ Why, send her 
your bill.” 

“ Yes, I will,” cried Emmy. 

“Don’t!” cried a voice from the opposite 
window. 

“Oh, that’s Dan!” whispered the girls. 
Emmy could not help smiling. It was so 
odd. 

“Why not ?” asked Emmy, putting her 
head out at the window. 

“ Because it is in the book, Recompense 
to no -man evil for evil,” said Dan; “ and 
didn’t the Lord say, If you forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your heavenly 
Father forgive your trespasses? Look, 
here it is,” said he, producing his Bible, and 
pointing with his finger to the text. 

Emmy was silent. She left the room. 

“ How could you give such an advice to 
Emmy?” said Dan to Kate. “ Don’t you 
know that Jesus bids us love our ene- 
mies ?” 

Kate looked ashamed. “ Why,” said she, 
“ Mary Hennell treated her very badly.” 

“ Kate,” said Dan, in akind but grave 
tone, “I am afraid you have not yet begun 
to do what the book tells us. Has not the 
Lord in heaven freely forgiven us all our 
sins ?” 

“ He has,” whispered Kate. 

“ Then, how could you speak to your sis- 
ter in that way? If God were to send you 
his bill, what would you do?” 

Kate felt her eyes getting moist. 

“ William,” said she that evening to her 
friend, “I believe Dan is a-head of us all.” 

“ And no mistake,” said William. “ ‘Many 
that are last shall be first,’ and so it is with 
him.” 


Frem The Sunday Magazine. 


THE HYMNS OF THE REFORMATION. 

Ar the opening of the sixteenth century 
the whole religious life of Europe was 
crushed under the weight of the ecciesiasti- 
cal institutions of Rome. Gloomy repre- 
sentations of the true faith, or baleful paro- 
dies of an extinct idolatry, filled Christen- 
dom. The childlike voices which had lisped 
“Abba Father,” andthe joyful music 
which had once filled the earth, were silent ; 
so silent that the echoes of the song sung 
when the Babe was born in Bethlehem 
were only to be heard among the persecut- 
ed brethren of Bohemia, and the Walden- 
ses in the Piedmontese, valleys. Christ’s 
church was represented to the multitudes 
under the similitude of a great ship, as in 
the celebrated painting at Magdeburg, 
wherein was no layman, not even an empe- 
ror or elector. In the prow, overshadowed 
by the Holy Ghost, were the pope, the car- 


monks and priests, were all sailing easily 
heavenward. All round the ship were lay- 
men struggling in the water. Some were 
drowning, others were drawing themselves 
up to the ship by means of ropes, which the 
monks, moved with pity, threw out to them. 
As ecclesiastics only were in the ship, so lay- 
men only were in the water, never a cardi- 
nal, bishop, priest, or monk. This was the 
idea of salvation which pervaded Christen- 
dom. In the deep gloom all earnest spirits 
turned to her who was pierced with many 
sorrows, the mournful “ Mother of Consola- 
tions,” who with a mother’s heart for all, 
and a mother’s claim upon the Judge of all, 
might graciously pity and save. Men and 
women with “religious vocations” buried 
themselves in convents, practising austeri- 
ties which, like the ancient sacrifices, failed 





Another twelve months elapsed, and a 
young married couple were seen standing in 
the cemetery near a freshly-dug grave. It 
was Dan’s, and the couple were William and 
Kate. 

“Do you know what his last words 
were?” said Kate. 

“T do not.” 

“«¢ Come, blessed Jesus.’ ” 

They walked away in silence. 

“ Kate,” said William, when they had en- 
tered their own room, “I think I will take 
a pencil, and write on the wall above the 
fire-place, ‘ As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.’” 


to make the comers thereunto perfect, 
| measuring their growth in holiness by the 
ossification of their human feelings, and 
becoming pitiful mockeries or tragic repre- 
sentations of humanity, with features stif- 
fened already into something of the rigidity 
of death. This was the ideal to the per- 
fecting of which the piety of the convents 
tended, the ideal for which men and women 
forsook noble work and the tender minis- 
tries of daily life. It was from such a living 
death, or from a. life betokened only by 
strong cryings and tears, that the last of the 
medieval hymns were wailed forth. But 
the convents were the homes likewise of 
the complacent piety of routine, of an indo- 
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lence that was as often vicious as frivolous, 





dinals, and the bishops; these, with the . 
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of unholy levity, and that Mephistophelian 
spirit, to which truth and virtue in man, 
purity in woman, and devotedness in God’s 
service, were but empty jests. Luther, 
worn by fast and vigil, seeking by macera- 
tion and prayers to attain unto holiness, 
illustrates one aspect of monastic life. An- 
other is typified by the friar from under 
whose cowl come forth the words, Panis es 
et panis mane bis, the sacrilegious parody of 
the solemn words of the consecration of the 
host. Yet there was no alternative be- 
tween the ‘‘religious” life and the outer 
world ever represented as in grievous case. 
The ecclesiastical system was felt to be. the 
one ark which could float upon the troubled 
waters, priestly intercession the one refuge 
from the woe eternal, masses the sole es- 
cape from purgatorial fires, and though the 
thoughtful among the people might be stir- 
red in spirit against the secular splendours 
and extravagant sensuousness of priests and 
prelates, in their hands alone were the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

Not fitfully as a lamp flickering in the night 
wind, but as the sun rising in his strength, 
God’s recovered truth burst upon Germany. 
To souls groping for the ile blind; to 
men sensing forth “lame hands of faith” 
inthe feeble attempt to grasp the Christ; 
to spirits worn by fast and vigil; to trem- 
blers who had offered for the sin of their 
souls the precious sacrifices of heart and 
life, and had offered them in vain; to the 
crowds which thronged the roads from the 
Elbe to the Tiber in search of a pardon 
which they failed to find; to multitudes in 
the death-like trance of indifference; to a 
whole nation sitting in the region and 
shadow of death, the light sprang up. 
Never in human history did noon succeed 
daybreak so rapidly. The times have be- 
gun to wax old, and we of this generation 
on whose palates ‘the sincere milk of the 
word ” has possibly begun to pall, and who 
occupy our time with much _ theological 
speculation and controversies on abstruse 
points, can scarcely comprehend the joy 
which set all Germany a singing. It was 
the grandest jubilee that the world had 
ever seen. The words “the just shall live 
by faith,” involving “there is therefore no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus,” literally proclaimed liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them which were bound. The Comforter 
once more descended as with the sound of a 
rushing miglity wind, and filled men’s hearts 
with the good tidings of the free grace and 
good will of the Father, and all that had been 
sought so toilsomely and vainly was pre- 





sented to men’s acceptance without money 
and without price. It was from hearts 
which had known suffering for sin that the 
new song welled forth, and the very stones 
would have cried out if the lips which sung 
the first hymns of the Reformation had been 
silent. So the mouth of Germany was 
filled with laughter, and the land was all 
the more jubilant in the new liberty, for 
that it had so long crouched and trembled 
slavelike under the lash of Rome. It was 
child-like in its joy, and some of the hymns 
of that day-break carol like the lark at heav- 
en’s gate, with that utterance of “ Abba 
Father” to which the earth so long had 
been a stranger. - 

This musical outburst of an emancipated 
people was far too joyous and spontaneous 
to consent to be clad in no other garments 
than the antique and stately nw of 
versions of David’s Psalms, thoug ot- 
land and Switzerland for three succeed-, 
ing centuries have found them sufficient for 
their soberer praises. Though Luther did 
translate some Psalms, and the great na- 
tional hymn of German Protestantism is 

rofessedly a translation, these lyrics are so 
instinct with Luther’s own spirit of joyfal 
trust in God and defiance of the devil, as to 
be almost original; and he and the hymn- 
writers of his day soared so completely in- 
to the glad sunlit atmosphere of the New 
Testament, that their writings contain 
comparatively few allusions to the elder 
covenant. It was not for them to sing of 
the veiled Messiah of Moses and the proph- 
ets, when the Christ of Paul se n, 
dying, risen, reigning, was revealed to 
‘isle gluddoned sean 

It is not within the province of this pa- 
per to trace the development of the Ger- 
man hymnology during the three succeeding 
centuries, but only to indicate its growth 
down to the period, nearly two centuries 
later, which marks the rise of a popular 
hymnology in England. German hymns by 
means of many competent translators and 
imitators from Wesley downwards, have 
been so brought within our reach, that prob- 
ably most of the readers of this magazine 
are familiar with the more marked of their 
characteristics, and are able to compare 
them with those of the medieval and Am- | 
brosian hymns, of which many are now to 
be found in our hymn-books. In contem- 
plating the outburst of song which was 
contenrporary with the Reformation, it is im- 

ssible not to be reminded of that outburst 
in the fourth century, concerning which Je- 





rome writes, “One cannot go out into the 
fields without finding the plougher at his hal- 
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lelujahs, and the mower at his hymns.” In the | trembling hope in Christ, were exchanged 
sixteenth century the Cardinal Thomas-a-| for the manly, and indeed sometimes rude 
Jesu writes, “The interests of Luther are | tones of poets who breathed the free air of 
furthered in an extraordinary degree by | ordinary life, and had attained the full as- 
the singing of his hymns by people of every | surance of faith. It would be as easy to 
class, not only in schools and churches, but| compare the blast of clarion and trumpet 
in dwelling and shops, in markets, streets, with the strain of a lover’s lute asthe hymns 
and fields.” Nor is this the sole parallel. | of Adam, of St. Victor, and Luther. What 
The hymns of Luther and his contempora-| had these hardy Reformers to do with fear, 
ries have much of the simplicity of the | now that the spirit of bondage was de- 
Ambrosian period; the subjects and the stroyed, and they stood as co-heirs with 
position of the writers were alike various, | Christ in the liberty wherewith He had 
and hymns which thrilled Germany as with | made them free? Yet the German Church 
a trumpet blast, poured forth once more | bound itself by loving links to the old Latin 
from the lips of men whose hands were | hymn-writers, not rejecting, as has been 
hard with earthly toil. Like the Ambro-| unjustly stated, all that had waxed’ old. 
sian hymns, théy told of strife and victory,| Before Luther’s great poetic innovation, 
and were used as battle-songs, or sent forth | various of the Latin hymns were popular- 
as sure messengers to stir cities and dis- | ised, and in some old hymn-books, there are 
tricts into an attitude of defence. hymns with the lines alternately in Ger- 
We are reminded of the famous days of |man and Latin, as in that popular ,hymn 
hymn-singing in Milan Cathedral by some | which still may be found printed thus: — 
of the incidents in connection with the early 
German hymnology. At Heidelberg they 
won the battle for the truth when, from fear 
of the Emperor, the Elector Frederic de- 
layed the suppression of the Mass. Stand-| There was no break or pause in Germany, 
ing at the high altar, surrounded by all the | as with us, between the medieval and Re- 
venerable symbols of the gorgeous Roman | formation hymnology. The good Abbot Mau- 
ritual, the priest was beginning the service,| burn the last of the medieval hymnolo- 
when high above the unknown tongue in | gists had not long departed before Luther 
which he spoke, a single voice in the ver- | electrified Gemany with his, “ Ein feste Burg 


In dulci jubilo 
Nun singet und seyd fro: &e. 








nacular led off the first line of Speratus’s 
famous hymn “ Est ist das Heil uns kommen 
her,” in which the vast congregation joined 
with such a burst of harmony as to convey 
to the Elector the strongest possible intima- 


ist unser Gott.” Hymns were in use among 
the Bohemian Brethren, and had been float- 
ing about in parts of Germany for many 
years before, but they were rather akin to 
creeds and catechisms in their dogmatic and 


tion of the will of his people and the com-| detailed statements of orthodoxy than to 
munion was immediately introduced in both | songs of praise, and only a few of them have 
kinds. In 1529, a Romish priest preached | been retained in the German hymn-books, 
at Lubeck against the reformed faith, and | and these rather from reverence than admi- 
just as he concluded two boys struck up| ration. Venerable from their antiquity and 
Luther's hymn, “O God from heaven now | from their associations with the martyr his- 
behold,” and the whole assembly joined | tory of the Hussites, and abounding in state- 
with one voice. This act was repeated as | ments of Christian doctrine, there is a chil- 
often as any one inveighed against the | ling aloofness about them, and an absence 
Evangelical doctrine. of kinship with human hearts, which caused 
There are scarcely any points of resem-| them speedily to fall into disuse at the Re- 
blance between the Latin medieval hymns | formation. 
and the early German. Even the numer-| It was on the wings of hymns, which em- 
ous translations from the Latin made by | bodied and popularised the new doctrines, 
Luther and the other Reformers, are so in- | that the Reformation flew through Germany. 
stinct with their own spirit, and baptised | The Latin sacred poetry was speedily lost 
with the new fire, as to be almost original. | inthe German Christian lyric, and a national 
The lingering cadences, the ingenious | hymnology of a novel and marked type rose 
rhymes, and the difficult metres which had | up under Luther’s auspices. The early Re- 
employed the leisure of the monkish versi-| formation hymns were popular religious 
fiers, all vanished, not to reappear until the | ballads set to well-known melodies, and were 
decay of German song. The feeble voices |‘remarkable mainly for their intensity and 
which in the act, atmosphere of | forcible concentration of the new-old truth. 
‘the cloister had only dared to express a| In those stirring days of conscious freedom 
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and exuberant — action was before 
speech, and life before thought, the hymns 


- came forth with a bluntness and decision | Pa 


sometimes not a little startling, and with a 
disregard of metrical niceties not a little 
jarring to ears accustomed to the smooth 
cadences of the medieval poets, but they 
did their work in building up the German 
Church, and rule and ornament followed 
soon enough. It was the people to whom 
the new doctrines were to be made intelligi- 
ble, and the rugged, idiomatic high German, 
with all its capacities for the passionate and 
vehement, was Luther’s vehicle of instruc- 
tion. His hymns flew like wildfire, sometimes 
winning over whole towns to the reformed 
faith, and the roads of Germany, which had 
so lately swarmed with men and women on 
their way to buy indulgences, now echoed 
to the joyful stanzas of the Keformers. 
Luther’s translation of the 46th psalm, 
“ A sure stronghold our God is He,” thrilled 
the whole German soul with its confident and 
defiant trumpet blast, and has been termed 
“the Marseillaise of the Reformation.” * 
Other writers writing for the people clus- 
tered round Luther, singing of the common 
sin and mercy, and stirring men’s hearts as 
they have seldom been stirred before or 
since. Germany loves to recall the names 
of Speratus ; Tuten Jonas, the beloved 
friend of Luther; Decius, who had groaned 
under the bondage of the cloister, and sa 
of liberty as wa as light ; Eber, so love 
by little children albeit that he was a 
shrunken wasted controversialist ; Nicholas 
Herman, the good precentor of quiet Joa- 
chimsthal, whose hymns resounded through 
the pleasant Rhineland, and whose funeral 
hymn was faltered by a vast assemblage of 


mourners over his own bier; Hans Sachs, | | 


whose “ cobbler’s stall” in quaint calm Nu- 
remberg was the resort of all who loved to 
hear of the new faith better from the poet 
than the controversialist, and who was sec- 
ond only to Luther in speeding on the Refor- 
mation; and Nicolai, one of whose stirring 
hymns peals through Mendelssohn’s “ St. 
Paul.” The hymns of all these are still 
living and in use after a lapse of three cen- 
turies, and the eulogies of Wieland and 
Goethe * have stamped those of Sachs at 
least as current coin in German literature. 
A season followed when the German 
hymn, no longer the expression of the new 
life, showed a tendency to sink into the 


* Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott, “ the Marseil- 
laise of the Reformation.” — Heinrich Hein. ‘“ Lu- 
ther’s grand chorale is a true Marseillaise.”— Victor 





breathings of a contemplative and somewhat 
mystical piety; yet the favourite hymn by 
ul Flemyng “ Jn aller meinen Thaten,” 
and Rinkart’s “ New Year Chorale,” still 
of universal use in the Fatherland, are 
echoes of the early joyous strains. The glory 
of the hymnology of the 17th century cul- 
minated in Paul Gerhardt who was at once 
the Watts, the Wesley, and the Newton of 
Germany. Like Hans Sachs at an earlier 
wen Burns in Scotland, and Béranger in 
rance, he was the minstrel of the people, 
and, like these national poets, is inaccessible 
in any translation. Round him are clus- 
tered Angelus, Herrmann, Rist, Dachs, and 
John Frank. The stormy period of the 
Thirty Years’ War with which these names 
are more or less connected, when all that 
the Reformation had won seemed about to 
be swept away, was most prolific in sacred 
song, and the hymns came once more from 
the battlefield, the hiding-place, and the 
dungeon. Its hymns have characteristics of 
their own. They are mainly in a minor key 
— sighs from hearts almost broken, aspira- 
tions after rest from men who were weary 
of strife, cries for home and help from the 
exiled and helpless — groanings of men who 
were all wanderers, for the rest which re- 
maineth. Christ on the cross, or Christ 
weary, buffeted, deserted, were frequent 
themes ; but hope was hardly strong enough 
to sing of Christ on the throne triumphant, 
risen, reigning. The personal element, the 
individual experience, were increasingly 
developed; The fresh vivid realisation of 
Gospel truth had passed away and the sha- 
dows of the mysticisms wherewith the Ger- 
man hymnology was afterwards tinctured 
were creeping slowly on. 
The hymns of Germany are her “ Litur- 
gy” and “ Confession,” the depositories of 
the expression of her faith in Christ, the © 
voice of her Christian life. They were assi- 
milated with the religious life of the people, 
as well as incorporated with their worship, 
and have remained through all subsequent 
time the nucleus of Christan vitality, the 
living testimony against error, and the ral- 
lying point to all who love the truth. Truly 
there is yet a vigorous life about them, a 
true nationality of Christianity, and as long 
as they are sung in homes, and make the very 
Church roofs ring there is hope for Germany. 
The progress of free-thinking in the time of 
Frederic the Great, and the rule of ration- 
alism in the schools and pulpits, met with a 
formidable obstacle in the hymns ang an 
attempt was made to tone down the rich 





ugo. 
* “ The Poetic Mission of Hans Sachs,” — Goethe. 





warm evangelism of the Gesanbuch to the 


neutrality of neology. The miserable di- 
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luting process to which it was subjected 
after receiving a name of most expressive 
to the German ear* signally failed, and 
the sound doctrine and fervid devotion 
of the Reformation hymns remain to this 
day to testify against and counteract the 
fossilised or arid teaching of the pulpit. 
Some of the alterations introduced even by 
Klopstock are utterly needless and hyper- 
critical. The change in the line in Schiller’s 
favourite hymn, “ All the world rests,” 
which provoked the mirth of Frederic and 
his philosophers, making it “ Now half the 
world doth rest” is a specimen of the more 
harmless style of prosaic and grotesque 
emendations. The German hymnology came 
later to have a powerful influence on our 
own, through the medium of John Wesley. 
About twenty-four of the most popular of 
the Methodist hymns are traceable to the 
German, either as imitations or free trans- 
lations. 

During late years attention has gener- 
ally been called toa fact, formerly much 
overlooked, that Scandinavia possesses 
a rich Protestant hymnology, in antiquity 
only inferior to that of Germany. Anm- 
brose’s hymns were sung in Milan Cathedral 
four centuries before the name of Christ pe- 
netrated into Sweden, and His faith waged 
its stubborn conflict with the fierce Scandi- 
navian mythology. Seven centuries later, 
the reformed faith was fighting superstition 
on the same ground, and the hero of the 
struggle was Gustavus Adolphus. The 
Swedish Reformation, like the German, in- 
troduced the necessity for singing, and 
though this need was for a time supplied by 
translations from the Lutheran hymns, na- 
tive hymn-writers shortly arose, whose 
hymns, until the late revival of religion, 
were the mainstay of orthodox doctrine. 
It is tna Denmark, however, that sacred 
poetry has taken as high a place as the same 
species of literature in Germany. Itis the le- 
gitimate successor of the magnificent ballad 
poetry of Denmark, and in the most dreary 
time of intellectual torpor was the one stir- 
ring and redeeming influence. Denmark 
is richer in hymns than any country except 
Germany; indeed so numerous were they 
even at the early period of 1569, that Thom- 
isson, hymself a hymn-writer, wrote a brief 
history of Danish hymnology, from the Re- 
formation period down to that year. The 
early poets, however, seem to have been as 
poor in poetic spirit as they were rich in 
piety, and it was not till Bishop Kingot 

* Gesangbuchsverwisserung. 


t This fine hymn of Bishop Kingo’s translated 
by the Rev. J. Jeffrey, with the noble melody to 





published his first collection of hymns in 
1670, that sacred poetry took that magnifi- 
cent place in Danish literature which it now 
occupies. Many of Kingo’s hymns even 
when translated, carry the reader com- 
pletely away by their ardour and lyric pow- 
er, and in later days Brorson and Grundtvig 
have produced hymns of superlative merit. 
It has been truly remarked by a recent 
writer that “ Danish ecclesiastical history is 
altogether incomplete without the history of 
Danish sacred song.” In fact the Danish 
hymns are the very best guide to the internal 
development of the Danish Church. This _ 
rich hymnology claims nearer kinship wit 
the Latin than the German ; the latter, with 
the exception of Luther’s hymns, being ly- 
ric and subjective, the Danish epic and ob- 
jective. It still has a very strong hold on 
the affections of the people, and contains 
the germ and promise of a new and warmer 
religieus life. 

It is not a little singular that the two 
great branches of that Reformed Church 
which was moulded by the spirit of Luther 
should so early have created a sacred poetry 
which ranks with the highest achievements 
of secular literature, while there was no out- 
burst of sacred song in the churches of 
Scotland, Switzerland, and France, which 
were moulded by the spirit of Calvin. The 
metrical versions of the Psalms as used in 
those countries which were reformed from 
Geneva have gathered around them the 
most sacred memories and associations, but 
it is doubtful whether an emancipation 
which failed to express itself in an outpour- 
ing of new song, was as hearty and joyful 
as the jubilee of Germany. The Reforma- 
tion in England was nearly two centuries 
old before it bore fruit in anything like a na- 
tional hymnology. The churchin England 
required the stern teaching of persecution 
and a baptism of blood to make her realise the 
pricelessness of the liberty wherewith Christ 
had made her free, and even then she sang 
of it with a slow heart and stammering 
speech. 

IsaBELLA L. Birp. 


which it is linked, is univerally popular in Denmark. 
In style it has strong resemblance to the cele- 
brated Pange lingua gloriosi of Venantius For- 
tunatus. 


GETHSEMANE. 


Over Kedron Jesus treadeth 
To his passion for us all; 
Every human eye be weeping, 
Tears of blood for Him let fall! 
Round his spirit flock the foes, 
Place their shafts and bend their bows, 
Aiming at the Saviour solely, 
While the world forsakes Him wholly, 
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THE LONELINESS OF SELF. 


. 


BY THE EDITOR OF GOOD WORDS. 


“ Verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone.” — John xii. 24. 


WE are all familiar with this fact in the 
vegetable kingdom. We must’ part with 
the seed corn and bury it out of sight, or it 
can never increase itself into a full ear of 
many grains clustered round the one head. 
If we keep it, it will remain unproductive, 
like that held for ages in the shrivelled han® 
of the mummy. If, on the other hand, we 
cast it into the ground, it will be lost for a 
time in death, but will re-appear in richer 
form, and bring forth fruit, in some thirty, 
in some sixty, and in some a hundred fold. 
And so it is, through a constant dying and 
rising again to newness of life, that there 
are ever waving more plenteously golden 
harvests of fruitfulness and blessing. 

And by this fact our Lord illustrates His 





David once, with heart afflicted, 
Crossed the Kedron’s narrow strand, 
Clouds of gloom and grief about him 
When an exile from his land. 
But, O Jesus! blacker now 
Bends the cloud above thy brow, 
Hasting to death’s dreary portals 
For the shame and sin of mortals, 


See how, anguish struck, He falleth 
Prostrate, and with struggling breath 
Three times on his God he calleth, 
Praying that the bitter death 
And the cup of doom may go, 
Till, replacing inward woe, 
Angel comforts round Him gather — 
“ Not my will, but thine, O Father!” 


See how, in that hour of darkness, 
Battling with the evil power, 
Agonies untold assail Him, 
On his soul their arrows shower; 
All the garden-flowers are wet 
WwW ith the drops of bloody sweat, 
F rom his anguished frame distilling — 
World’s redemption thus fulfilling ! 


But, O flowers, so sadly watered 
By this = and precious dew, 

In some blessed hour your blossoms 
‘Neath the olive-shadows grew! 
Paradise’s gardens bear 

Naught that can with you compare, 

For the blood thus sprinkled o’er ye 
Makes my soul the heir of glory. 


When as flower sthemselves I wither, 
When I droop and fade like grass, 
When the life streams through my pulses 
Dull and ever duller pass, 
When at last they cease to roll, 
Then, to cheer my sinking soul, 
Grace of Jesus, be toes goven, ae 
Source of Triumph ! Pledge of Heaven! 


own death and resurrection, with the glo 
which was to follow. In the verses whic 
immediately precede the one quoted, we 
read “ that certain Greeks had come up to 
the feast, and desired to see Jesus.” is 
was a great moment in His life, for these 
Greeks were the earliest representative of 
that Gentile world which would one day 
believein Him. They were the first-fruits 
of that great harvest, which was ultimately 
to be gathered from all lands into the gar- 
ner of” the Lord. The long expected hour 
had therefore come when “ the Son of Man 
was to be glorified.” But, ere this glory 
could be realised, He himself must die. 
How would He feel when contemplating 
this death and burial with all the mysteri- 
ous woe by which they were to be accom- 
panied? Would He say “ Father, save me 
from this hour”? No! For if He should 
refuse to die, He would be doomed to re- 
main alone and solitary. In such a case, 
there would be no gathering of men to 
Hin, as their living Root and Head. “ But 
for this cause,” He adds, “ come I unto this 
hour ;” and instead, therefore, of saying in 
the love of self,‘ Save me from this hour,” 
He would rather say, in the spirit of self- 
sacrificing love to God and man, “ Father, 
glorify thy name!” “Then came there a 
voice from Heaven, saying, I have both glo- 
rified it, and will glorify it again,” after which 
our Lord exultingly exclaims, in seeing the 
grand results of His death, and all the glory 
that would be, “ Now is the judgment of 
this world; now shall the Prince’ of this 
world be cast out; and I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 
This he said, signifying what death he should 
die.” Jesus himself, then, was the corn of 
wheat. 

By this fact our Lord further illustrates 
a great law in the moral world, and that is, 
the indispensable necessity of each man dy- 
ing to a life of mere self, before he can pos- 
sess and enjoy that which is alone true life ; 
or, in other words, before he can bring 
forth that kind of fruit which is necessarily 
demanded from him, as the very end of his 
existence, — love to God and love to man. 
We are, moreover, taught that this law, 
when broken, visits the transgressor with 
the righteous punishment of being left alone 
in the solitariness of his own being. Our 
own corrupt, selfish nature is thus the grain 
of wheat which must be buried in the grave 
with Jesus Christ, if we would rise with 
Him, and share His own true life of fellow- 
ship with God and man. Hence, He says, 
¢ He who loveth his life shall lose it ;” that 





THOMAS KINGO, Bishop of Funen, 1670, 


is, he who loves his life of self without God, 
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refusing to part with it and to bury it out|from the very purity and disinterestedness 
of sight, must lose true life in God, even as| of his life, meets with inadequate sympathy. 
he who refuses to part with the seed must | This was no small ingredient in the suffer- 
lose the harvest. On the other hand, “he|ing of our blessed Lord. In the circle of 
who hateth his life in this world shall keep | His followers, even within the narrower 
it unto life eternal ;” that is, he who parts | circle of His Apostles, He was often alone 
with and buries this false life in time, shall |—alone in His sorrows and in His joys, be- 
possess that true life which from its nature | cause alone in the perfection of His love. 
is eternal. And thus we see that, as by a| Nevertheless He said, “I am not alone, for 
law in the world of material things, a corn | the Father js with Me.” But for this fel- 
of wheat, unless it fall into the ground and | lowship with His Father, He was indeed 
die, is doomed to abide alone; even so by a| lonely and solitary. And thus it is,in a 
similar law in the world of spiritual reali- | greater or less degree, with all who are like 
ties, the man who refuses to die to self is Him. Love will ever be lonely amidst sin. 
also doomed to remain for ever solitary, and | Yet while thus sorrowing it is always re- 
to abide alone. joicing, for such solitude is but the dark 
shadow cast from the body of sin, on which 
This teaching of our Lord shows us that | the bright light of love is ever shining. It 
loneliness is the necessary and righteous | is thus impossible that there can be any real 
punishment of a selfish or unloving soul. loneliness to a loving soul while a God of 
It is quite possible that, at the first blush, | love exists with whom it can hold commun- 
loneliness will not strike one as being a very | ion. ba al 
dire or terrible suffering. But it must ap-| And there is a loneliness of spirit arising 
pear in this light on a more correct view of | from selfishness that is wholly different from 
the case, and I hope to be able to help to-| any ofthe kinds I have alluded to, and is 
wards this more correct view. perhaps the only real solitude which exists 
Let me at the outset observe that there | and expresses a condition of being, the mis- 
are various kinds of loneliness. There is,|ery of which it is impossible adequately to 
for example, the loneliness occasioned by | conceive, far less to describe. The more 
physical distance from our fellow-men; as| we ponder over it, and try to comprehend 
when we wander along the shore of the| and measure the magnitude of this dread 
eat ocean with nothing to disturb the aw- | consequence of sin, the more does it awe 
ul silence, except the beat of the sea-wave, | and solemnize the spirit. There is no im- 
or the lonely cry of the sea-bird ; or when, | age which can fully picture a state so unut- 
penetrating far into the deeper solitudes of|terably dreary and forlorn. The sailor 
the mountains, we reach at last the bare and | upon his one solitary plank, the sole survi- 
breezy ridge, and from thence look down | vor of his foundered ship, and drifting hope- 
into the valley with its small, clear stream, | lessly on a shoreless sea; the prisoner in 
or gaze around upon the dark moorland or | his solitary cell, separated for life from the 
the wild tumult of the hills, and hear only | busy tide of human existence which flows 
the wild piping of the wandering wind, or | ever past his prison-house ; — what are such 
the echo of the distant cataract. But there | lonely beings when compared with him who, 
is no painful sense of loneliness in such |in his idolatry of self, has separated him- 
scenes, for fellowship with God may be en- | self in spirit from God and man, and is 
| 





joyed in them. doomed for ever to abide alone ? 

There is another kind of loneliness, aris- 
ing from intellectual distance. This is ex- | But the truth will be perceived more 
perienced by the man who, having ascend-| clearly when it is realised that there are 
ed some high peak of thought, or of scien- | just two conditions of being, either of which 
tific discovery, must necessarily leave the | must constitute our character. We must 
crowd far beneath him for a time at least. | either love God and our brother, or not love 
In the thoughts which must possess and ab-| them. Let it be carefully noticed that neu- 
sorb his intellectual being, he remains alone. trality or indifference in this case is a moral 
Still the affections of this man can all the | impossibility. For, indeed, not to love God 
while have full play. He can enjoy fellow- | and our brother is positively to possess the 
ship with God and man, and possess all that | elements of hate to both. “ He that loveth 
is essential to his well-being when he can | not his brother is a murderer:” “He who 
thus love and be beloved. loveth not his brother abideth in death :” 

There is again the loneliness of a holy | “He who loveth not, knoweth not God:” 
and a loving heart,—a sense of isolation, | and “ This is life eternal, to know Thee the 
which is profoundly realised by one who,| only living and true God.” “He who is 




















ten, 
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not with me is against me:” thus every 
man is poor who “lays up treasure for him- 
self and is not rich towards God.” Love 
and self represent therefore two different 
kinds of character, or antagonistic princi- 
les, either of which marks each man as he 
is known to God, and determines as a whole 
whether he is good or bad. I have called 
them antagonistic principles; for while love 
seeks its life out of itself and beyond itself, 
self seeks to find life in itself. Love, in or- 
der to possess, sacrifices self; self, in order 
to possess, keeps itself, and would sacrifice 
love. Love seeketh not her own; self al- 
ways seeks her own. Love is humility ; 
self is pride. Love is the moral attraction 
of souls, and by it they become -one being 
without losing their individuality ; self is the 
repulsion of souls, even when they outward- 
ly associate together. Hence love is the 
eternal law of order, with its consequent 
blessedness ; while self is the eternal law of 
disorder, with its consequent misery. Ac- 
cordingly, love from its very nature draws 
like to like —the loving to the beloved; 
while self from the opposite pole of being 
repels self, even as hate repels hate. The 
one is the Omnipotent gravitating power 
which unites all orders of moral beings, and 
makes them move in harmony with each 
other and with all, as they circle around the 
loving God; and the other is a destructive 
force which separates worlds, ever tending 
to scatter them “as wandering stars, to 
which are reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness forever.” 

I notice, then :—(1) that an unloving 
soul is without God in the world. The ques- 
tion here is not as to the reality of God’s 
love to us: that is certairi. But what if 
this love of God to man is neither believed 
in, nor appreciated, nor returned by man? 
Of what avail is all this divine beauty, if 
the eye be blind which should perceive it? 
What can it profit, that the divine music 
rolls through the universe, if there be no 
ear opened to receive its glad sounds? It 
is evident that without mutual love, fellow- 
ship is an impossibility. Mutual love is the 
mutual possession of living souls. It is that 
alone which constitutes their oneness, — 
which enables each to say, “ Thou art mine, 
and I am thine.” It is thus Jesus Christ 
unites God and man: “ All mine are thine, 
and thine are mine.” We are in Him thus 
“ made perfect in one.” Now, if we do not 
love God, we do not know Him: for “he 
who loveth not knoweth not God.” He 
may be, as He is, everywhere present, lay- 
ing his hand upon us, besetting. us behind 


sand proofs of His good will, and revealing 
His glory to us; but unless the heart re- 
ceives this love and returns it, it is practi- 
cally the same to us as if God did not exist. 
To us,in this case, the universe is without 
a Father, even as it is without a sun at 
noonday to a blind man. “God is light, 
and with Him-there is no darkness at all:” 
“Tf we say that we have fellowship with 
Him and walk in darkness, we lie, and 
know not the truth.” 

(2) The unloving soul is without Christ 
in the world. Jesus is one with God in 
being, in character, and in love to man. 
To prove His knowledge of us individually, 
His interest in us, His love to us, would be 
to recall every feature of His character, and 
torrecord every word and action of His life. 

came into the world, not merely to 
atone for our sins, but to impart to us, 
through His Spirit, that life of love which 
He had from eternity with his Father; so 
that, in the possession of the same life, we 
might “ have fellowship with the Father and 
the Son, and with one another.” He rep- 
resents Himself accordingly as standing at 
our door knocking and saying, “ If any man 
open unto me, I will come in and sup with 
‘him, and he with me.” This supping with 
Him is the very symbol of the fellowship of 
brotherly love. But how is it possible for- 
such intercourse to be realized, if Self bars 
the door and there is no Love to open it 
and bid Jesus welcome? Jesus may be as 
physically near to us as He was to Satan for 
forty days in the -wilderness, and yet be- 
tween us, as between Jesus and Satan,’ 
there may be an impassable moral gulf. 
Judas was not really further from Christ, 
when he sat beside Him at the Last Supper, 
and saw His face, and heard His words, and 
had his feet washed by Him, than when 
he went forth from that upper chamber, as 
the soa of perdition, to his own place. So 
“we may speak with the tongue of men 
and of angels, understand all mysteries, and 
have all sealers yet without love we 
are nothing.” So long, therefore, as a man 
neither believes in Christ, nor returns the 
love of Christ, he is “ without Christ in. the 
world:” and on such a man Christ even 
now passes this sentence: “I know you 
not.” 

(3) Theunloving soul is without the Spir- 
it, — without “the communion of the Holy 
Ghost.” The Spirit of God, in His whole 
character, and in His love towards us, is 
one with the Father and the Son. “He 
sheds abroad upon our hearts the love of 
God.” “The fruit of the Spirit is love.” 





and before, pouring down upon us ten thou- 





It is His work to glorify Jesus as the Son 
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and to impart to us the same spirit of adop- 
tion and of brotherly affection. And hence 
“ He strives with man,” and in manifold ways 
seeks, in consistency with His own perfect 
love, and with man’s perfect freedom, to 
deliver him from the bondage of self, and to 
set him free in the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. But, what if the sinner 
“receives the grace of God in vain?” 
What, if he “always resists the Holy 
Ghost,” and is consciously “disobedient to 
the heavenly vision,” and * prefers the dark- 
ness to the light?” What if he refuses to 
be “led by the Spirit,” to “walk in the 
Spirit,’ to “bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit,” and despises the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, so that the thought of God's 
Spirit ceasing to strive with him, and of 
His threatening to leave him alone, fills 
him with no alarm, nor excites the ago- 
nizing cry, “Take not thy Holy Spirit 
from me!” In such a case, is it not evi- 
dent that, whatever the love of the Spirit 
may be, however constant His ministrations, 
however uliwearied His pleadings, however 
touching His appeals, yet if we will not 
yield ourselves to these, it surely may be | 
said of us with perfect truth, “ These are 
they which separate themselves, having not 
the Spirit.” Phough the Eternal Wisdom 
cries without, saying, “ ‘Turn ye at my re- 
proof, behold I will pour out my Spirit un- 
to you, | will ais tueen my words unto 
you,” yet if “ scorners will delight in their 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge,” to 
them the awful words may be addressed, 
“Because I have called, and ye refused; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded: but ye have set at naught all my 





counsel, and would none of my reproof, 
therefore shall ye eat the fruit of | 

your own ways, and be filled with your own | 
devices,” “ Ephraim is joined to his own | 
idols, /et him alone.” | 
(4) The unloving soul is without the Com- 
munion of Saints. As we believe in God | 
the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and | 
earth, in Jesus Christ His only Son, our 
Lord, and in the Holy Ghost: so do we be- 
lieve also in the Catholic Church, and in 
the Communion of Saints. There is but | 
one family in heaven and in earth; and one | 
mind, one spirit pervades all. Now there 
is nothing more real on earth, than the love 
of the true church to the world. It reflects, | 








and reality which he, the selfish man, can- 
not understand; and so does the Christian 
— love the so-called worthless child. 
n like manner, the Christian missionary, 
touched with that love ‘which makes the 
mighty angels rejoice ové one repentant sin- 
ner, labours to induce others to share this 
love, and is willing to die to accomplish his 
object. But what if the object of all this 
love remains unmoved by it? What if he 
checks, and by every means banishes, the 
rising emotion in his bosom, which would 
return this blessed affection? .The unlov- 
ing may, indeed, in some respects admire 
the possession of Christian love in others, 
from their experiencing as human beings 
some of .the good which it bestows; but 
beauty, intellect, genius, wit, or fashion 
may be the real object of attraction, and 
not the spiritual beauty and grandeur of 
Christian as for its own sake; and so long 
as there is no fellowship or communion in 
this, there is no fellowship or communion in 
what is real and eternal. Two beings may 
thus grow up in the same family side by 
side, and may be called brother and sister, 
parent and child; or they may be united 
in the closest earthly bonds as husband 
and wife; yet if they do not possess that 
true love which begins and end in God— 
Father, Son, and Spirit — there is no real 
abiding union between them. 


Now, it is surely very important to ob- 
serve the position which the unloving soul 
thus occupies in relation to all holy and 
loving personalities. He is not rejected by 
them, but they are rejected by him; they 
do not shut him out from their hearts, but 
he shuts them out from his heart; they do 
not refuse to lavish upon him all the riches 
of their affection, for love necessitates this 
bestowal of all their treasures, but he refu- 


|ses to be enriched by them; they do not 


say, “ Depart from us,” they say, “ Come to 
us, be one with us, and we will do thee 
good,” but he replies, “ Depart from me, I 
seek not you but myself.” 

Well, what could I say to such a man? 
What words could I use to express my sense 
of the reality of his sin? Ile has given up 
fellowship with the Holy Trinity, and wit 
the saints, and fallen back upon himself, 
and upon other persons who sympathiz 
with him in his iniquity. In doing this, he 





in this, the character of its living Head. | has done a deed of terrible evil in the uni- 
As He was, so are they, the members of | verse of God! He has shut out from his 
His body in the world. Nothing ean pre-| heart the God who ereated him to glorify 
vent Christians from loving. They cannot | and to enjoy Him for ever, and who in love 
choose but do so. And thus the Christian |sent His Son to seek and save him; he has 
wife loves the godless husband with a depth | shut out the Saviour, who in love left heaven 
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and came to earth, who died on the cross, 
and who lives for evermore to redeem him; 
and he has shut out the Holy Spirit, who 
would be his sanctifier, his comforter, his joy 
for ever ; and he has exelnded all the holy 
ones, who loved + would have loved him as 
they loved themselves: and he has ex- 
changed all these for — himself! Could I 
address such a man personally, I would ask 
him with all that earnestness for his ,re- 
covery and fear for his loss which is prompt- 
ed by love: —How dare you lose your 
soul? How dare you rob your God, your 
Saviour, and your Sanctifier of that which 
belongs to them, and not to you? How dare 
you rob all the loving ones in the universe 
of yourself, whom they seek to possess and 
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not; but certain it is that even she could 
not love one whose heart was at enmit 


she loved and rejoiced in. But it, is after 
‘all a contradiction to suppose that a soul 
lost to the sense of good would ever seek 
to have communion with any one whose 
very life consisted in fellowship with God. 
The cry of “me miserable! which way 
shall I fly?” might still be heard amidst 
the society and glories of Heaven, so long 
as the soul could feel “myself am Hell. 
Oh how true is it that — 


“ He who shuts out love shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold lie 
Weeping in outer darkness.” 


with her God and Saviour, and with all’ 


love for ever? How dare you add another 
wicked and miserable soul to the wicked-| He who will not seek bis God, whose name 
uess and misery already so dreadful? You | jg Love, would not seek his earthly parent, 
have done a deed of fearful wrong, for | though glowing in the possession of the 
which you must answer to your God! same Divine attribute. Whither then, I 
And what is to become of such a man? again ask, can the unloving one fly for fel- 
Whither can he flee for life? He must live | ]owship? In the wide universe, where can 
for ever, but alone and solitary. If he! he find it? He has rejected the love of 
ascends to Heaven, to him God is not the Holy Trinity and the Saints, where can 
there ; if he makes his bed in the grave, He| he discover hearts more affectionate ? 
is not there; if he flies to the uttermost | Does he fly to himself? Self cannot sustain 
parts of the sea, He is not there; for! self. Does he seek to satisfy himself with 
no eye but love can see God and live.| things? All the things in the universe of 
How inconceivably dreadful is this condi- God cannot from their nature satisf' per- 
tion! ‘To live for ever without any object | sons, any more than dust can satisly the 
or pursuit worthy of the immortal spirit:|eye. To what persons, then, can he fly? 
to live without hones without fellowship, | T'o those like-minded with himself, who may 
without love. Yet whither can he fly to be | open their doors and receive him into their 
delivered from his insupportable burden ? | everlasting habitations? But, alas! there 
Who will have compassion upon the out- | can be no union, no fellowship, with them. - 
cast? He thinks, perhaps, that there is} Whatever may be the condition of any 
one who will. ‘The Godhead, he may im-| world in the eternal deep which contains 
agine, is mysterious to him; angels are of | the outcasts from the earth — whatever may 
another nature; and the saints are stran-| be the way in which its inhabitants employ 
gers; but in that holy company there is| and pervert their powers, and attempt to 
one to whom he may-fly when the shadows | satisfy their false life— whatever proofs it 
of the eternal night are falling around his| may bear in its forms of material beauty, 
lonely spirit. That one is the sainted ‘od te its immunity from physical torment, 
mother who bore him, who bent over his| of the direction of a God who will not 
infant-couch with many prayers and long-| take from, but rather give all that is pos- 
ings unutterable, whose whole life was an| sible even to the wicked — yet no picture 
intercession before the throne of God with | can be more terrific to the imagination than 
supplications and tears for his good, who| that of a society of responsible beings pos- 
would have died to save him, and whosespirit | sessing everything except the love of God, 
asvended to God with the petition that her or- | the love of Christ, the love of the Spirit, 
phan child might meet her in a happier world. | and, therefore, possessing undying hate to 
Alas! alas! that child’s “ad has been | to God and to one another. In such society, 
a life-long struggle against eternal right.| no fellowship is possible in the nature of 
And could she meet him now, her eyes| things. Self must repel self; and, in the 
would be turned away from him. What|inidst of the crowd, whatever may give a 
shadow from the old past might darken her | semblance of union, self must for ever re- 
radiant brow I know not;—what pang | main alone in the gloom of its own unloy- 
from old memories might once more throb | ingness. 
in her holy and peaceful bosom I know! This conclusion I acknowledge is a very 
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awful one. It seems at first almost impos- | enjoyments, is affected by the fact of fellow- 
sible that such a state of things can be | ship or no pe be with another person. 
realised by any human being. We start | And if our relationship to a poor frail crea- 
back with an involuntary shudder as we | ture can have this marvellous power on our 
reach the brink of that ye to which we | existence here, why should it seem strange 
are led in following the track of the man | that our relationship to God, the fountain 
who departs from God and walketh in dark-| of all true and pure love, should have an 
ness. We gaze into the impassable gulf| overpowering effect on our existence for 
which separates wrong from right, enmity | ever ? Have we never witnessed the change 
from love, and recoil from the dreary spec- | produced in a single day on the life of a 
tacle. But is it not true? And if so, what | man who might possess all the world could 
aspect can sin and its consequences ever | give, yet who became indifferent to every- 
present save one which must fill every holy | thing, so that nothing could soothe or 
and loving soul with horror? That must | charm him, and his very existence became 
be indeed dreadful which makes God|a burthen to him. And why? because he 
angry, and compels the loving Jesus Christ | had lost his dear child. But if the ex- 
as Judge to say, “ Depart from me!” That | tinguishing of this one little light of love 
state must needs be dreadful which com-| glowing in a babe’s heart, or expressed in 
pelled the most loving heart on earth to | its affectionate embrace, could produce 
say of one man who was possessed of it,| such an effect as this on another person, 
that it were better he had never been born. | why again, I ask, should we deem it an ex- 
Now, if I have dwelt long upon the | aggeration to suppose that a soul separated, 
character and consequences of self-idolatry | from whatever cause, from all Tove, should 
or enmity to God and man, it is because I | be most miserable ? 
believe that a deeper sense of the evil,a| Again, it may be alleged that the view I 
more thorough realisation of it, will help | have expressed does not harmonize with 
to make men fly from the wrath now present | other facts of life and of man’s history on 
and to come, and induce them to take re-| this side of the grave ; and seems therefore 
fuge in the only place of safety, because the | to be a mere arbitrary act of punishment 
only state which is right — that is, in the | for sin rather than the necessary and natu- 
knowledge and love of God through faith | ral result of sin itself. We seen nothing 
in Jesus Christ and Him crucified. | like this, it may be said, in human history; 
| any approach to such self-worship, any such 
I readily admit that the view which I} exclusion of the love of others from the 
have been presenting may appear to some | heart, is a monstrous and unnatural sup- 





as if it were a coloured or exaggerated pic- | position. Alas! I wish I could form so. 
_ ture. It may be alleged, for example, | pleasing an estimate from observation or 


that I attach to a mere affection greater | experience of human nature, as to believe 
powers than can possibly belong to it as|in its incapacity to sink down by its own 
bearing on our haapiness. But can it be | depravity to be a devil, as firmly as I be- 
so, if that affection constitutes the very | lieve in its capacity to rise up by the grace 
essence of character, and if character con- | of God to be a saint. I will not add to the 
stitutes the essence of our life and peace ? pain occasioned by dwelling on the night- 
If God himself is love, what can be worse | side of life, by attempting to illustrate the 
than to be “alienated from the life of|depth of utter selfishness, and the corre- 
God?” And surely our own experience | sponding development of hate, to which a 
might convince us of the power of a right | human being may ‘reach, even in this world, 
or wrong state of being to change all per-| so full of God’s glory, and the manifesta- 
sons and all things to us, when we were | tions of His love and grace. The annals 
ourselves changed to them? The opening | of crime too frequently reveal to us, as by 
or shutting of the eye to the sun is appa-| flashes of lurid light, what is within the 
rently insignificant, yet this, like the open-| volcano of the depraved heart. And how 
ing or shutting of the heart to God, deter- | much more is open to God, who alone can 
mines whether the world shall be to us all| search its hidden recesses, and to whom 
light or all darkness. In the every-day | alone each human being is known as he is! 
case of human love, or human passion, does| This being admitted, it may next be 
not the world and all things become veiled | questioned how far we can see evidences 
in darkness or become full of light as the | in this world of the selfish spirit being always 
object of affection — or accepts the | accompanied by the dark shadow of loneli- 
proffered love? In this instance we per- | ness, or even by a shade of it. The reverse 
ceive how life itself, with all its pursuits and | of this— indeed a hearty and jovial fellow- 
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ship, seems more frequently to be the result 
of a consistent selfishness. In cases where 
there is even the open denial of what is 
termed religion, or an utter indifference to 
its claims, without any conscious faith to- 
wards God, and little faith in unseen per- 
sons or things, there are often no signs of 
solitude or loneliness being experienced. 
Nay, it may often be said of many such 
men, “ They are not in trouble as other 
men. Their eyes stand out with fatness. 
They have more than their hearts can wish, 
and waters of a full cup are wrung out to 
them.” But without any wish to dim the 
brightness of this picture of life, yet I must 
make one or two brief observations upon it, 
to enable us to reconcile it with the darker 
one suggested by the principles we have 
been considering. 

Our present life, it must be remembered, 
is a period or dispensation of peace and of 
mercy to the very worst. Where tares ex- 
ist, they are not rooted out, but allowed to 
mingle and to grow up with the wheat un- 
til the harvest, receiving inthe mean time 
the same genial influences from Him who 
causes His sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, who never leaves Himself without a 
witness in that He does good, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness, and who is 
merciful to the unthankful. These mercies 
from Heaven, which the selfish man per- 


verts, and turns into the very aliment of |: 


his sinfulness, are yet intended by God to 
lead him to Himself in love. There are 
many merciful props, moreover, outside as 
it were of the man, to hinder him for a time 
from falling back on himself alone, and to 
help him to seek after God. The pleasura- 
ble sensations derived through the body; 
the labour required to sustain it; the ten 
thousand things which occupy the mind, 
with the abundant supplies which wealth 
furnishes to nourish a life without God, and 
which “ consists in the abundance of things 
possessed ;” — all this world, as it now is, 
can to a great degree draw men from the 
loneliness of themselves, so as to make them 
imagine they are increased in goods and in 
need of nothing, even when poor and needy 
and blind and naked. In forming our es- 
timate of the power of the present world 
and the constitution of society to save men 
for a time from experiencing the natural 
consequences of their deeds, we must also 
take into account the many checks imposed 
by consistent selfishness on itself and for its 
own more intense gratification; with the 
absolute necessity of surrounding ourselves 
with other personalities, —to make even 
some sacrifices of self in one form to in 
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it in another—to gratify, for example, sel- 
fish vanity, pride, ambition, or sensual in- 
dulgence. And thus even the very graceful 
manners of society — the proper desire to 
be agreeable and to give pleasure to others, 
the deference shown to their opinions, feel- 
ings, and prejudices, — all this looks like 
love, and pleases the eye; although, on 
closer investigation, it is seen to be only 
the garb of essential selfishness. For while 
love and self start from different points 
in the soul within, they lead, as far as 
appearances go, to the same results in ‘the 
world without. The only difference be- 
tween true Christian society inspired by 
genuine love, and society without it, is, that 
the fellowship between man and man, with 
all its tenderness, considerateness, gentle- 
ness, grace, and courtesy, is in the one case 
the expreésion of real goodwill and self-for- 
getfulness, while in the other case it is but 
the —— of a refined and cultivated 
self-seeking. Both are alike in outward 
colour and form, but the one is a bouquet 
of flowers gathered from nature, while the 
other is the product of mere art. A near 
inspection soon detects the difference be- 
tween life and death—the work of God 
and the work of man — and we perceive in 
the one group only the delicious aroma, 
which is the product of the sun of heaven 
and of its refreshing dew. 

Neither must we overlook the fact that 
our present life is one in which the conse- 
quences of good and evil are very imperfect- 
ly developed ; and this fact forms a part of 
our system by which we are trained to love 
the oné for its own sake, and to hate the 
other. It may be said therefore, with refer- 
ence to the future history of both the right- 
eous and the wicked, that “it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” We see the begin- 
nings, the tendencies of things, rather than 
their growth and full development — prophe- 
cies rather than fulfilments. We discern 
the loathsomeness of the leprosy by antici- 
pation, knowing what the white spot must 
one day become, unless the disease be eradi- 
cated from the system by the power of 
God. But if we walk by sight only, it is 
not to be wondered at that appearances 
should deceive us, and that the contrast 
should appear to be exaggerated between 
the selfish man in the midst of ease and 
affluence, without fear or anxiety, and the 
same man left with himself alone. But 
this very fact itis which makes many of the 
narratives of our Lord so alarming. Who 
would imagine that a selfish Dives could 
this day be clothed in scarlet and farin 
sumptuously, and to-morrow be separated 
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by an impassable gulf from the unselfish 
Lazarus ? Who could believe that the farm- 
er, who to-day is lapped in comfort, saying 
to his soul “ Take thine ease,” should this 
night go forth into the eternal world as a 
fool and a beggar, leaving all he possessed 
behind him because he had laid up treasure 
for himself only! -Who, having seen Judas 
seated at the paschal supper, forming one 
of that holy society, and breathing the at- 
mosphere of that scene of heavenly calm, 
could have supposed it possible that the 
traitor carried within his bosom at that mo- 
ment a selfishness of spirit which in a few 
hours would seal his doom, and for ever 
separate him from Christ and His church. 


But I have been arguing on the supposi- 
tion that loneliness and isolation are a/| 
species of suffering seldom if ever eet 





rienced in this world. Still a knowledge of 
ourselves and of other men might, I think, | 
warrant a conclusion the very opposite, and 
convince us that the more we live to self 
alone, the more we must live alone with | 
self. Even in those ranks of society whose | 
arrangements and manifold adaptations are | 
most calculated to withdraw the unloving | 
man from himself alone, there ever ont | 





Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 
Tho’ passion fire the maddening soul, 
The heart, the heart is lonely still !” 


As years advance, the conviction steals 
over the soul of the mere man of the world, 
like frost at midnight, that his companions 
are falling away from him — that he is be- 
coming more and more isolated — more and 
more thrown back on himself, without the 
sympathy or brotherhood of human hearts. 

ld age comes, and it separates him more 
and more from the world without, while 
the world within becomes more and more to 
him as a cell where he must suffer solitary 
confinement. The spirit of loneliness hems 
him in, and ever confines him within a nar- 
rower circle whose centre is himself, delud- 
ed, disappointed, irritated; and. he, like 
the scorpion when surrounded by fire, turns 
the sting upon himself. The death-bed is 
at last reached, and as he lies there at mid- 
night, with the winds blowing coldly with- 
out, or the snow falling like a shroud around 
him, he sees that he must go forth alone in- 
to the unknown world beyond—O how 
sad and dreary! Cable after cable is snap- 
ping which bound him to the outward and 
visible, and like a disabled and forsaken 





anon occur moments of reflection, lucid wreck he is about to drift on the bosom of a 
intervals, when the gayest votary cannot | mysterious and shoreless sea! Where 
choose but feei how, in spite of all these | could I point to a more remarkable illustra- 
refuges, he is a lonely being amidst the | tion of this in modern times than the latter 
crowd. No man realises this more intense- | days of a once famous man of fashion, an 
ly than he who prides himself on being | account of whose life — poor, useless, and 
what is called a man of the world, and on | selfish — has been published, if not for edi- 
knowing the elements which ‘compose his | fication, at least for warning. Could the 
society, and the secret springs that guide | fancy picture such a scene as the reality 
its movements. “ Self-sacrificing love, that | presents ? The man who once ruled as avery 
seeks not her own!” he is disposed to ex- | despot over that world which was presumed 
claim in the bitterness of his soul, “ where | to contain within its charmed circle all that 
is this, forsooth, to be found in any of the | was refined, tasteful, and notably aristocra- 


fine cement which binds man to man? 
For myself, I neither pretend to show it, 
nor expect to receive it. I live to please 
myself, and enjoy myself, and I assume that 
others do the same. We are necessary to 
each other in order to our mutual gratifica- 
tion ; and we are united, not by what we 
are, but by what we can give in order to 
receive our own back again with usury. 
Men love the things I can give them. 
They relish my wines and enjoy my dinners 
—but myself? Let misfortune overtake 
me, and let me have nothing but myself to 
give, and who would care to receive me!” 
Thus confessed one, at whose feet the world 
worshipped, and who worshipped himself 
supremely : — 


“Tho’ gay companions round the bowl 


| tic — he who attracted peers and princes by 
| his combined powers of wit, irony, flattery, 
and cultivated taste in the art of playing 
the perfect gentleman, became in the end 
poor and bankrupt — was deserted, tram- 
pled on, no man going to him, the ver 
children in the street mocking him, until, 
as his mind began to waver, and he acted 
all alone the plays of the past, and smiled, 
and bowed, and paid compliments to the 
ghosts of the great and fashionable who 
flitted before his wandering eye, he owed 
to some charitable nuns the kindly ministra- 
tions which they were wont to extend to 
the pauper outcast. 

Or take another instance—that of a 
man whose crimes and miserable suicide 
were familiar to the country and filled it 
with pain some years ago, and which were 
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thus described at the time by one of the 
ablest of our journals: —‘ With dishonest 
appropriation of assets on every side — 
with forged deeds, fictitious securities, and 
illegitimate shares to the value on a single 
‘transaction’ of a quarter of a million, 
closing their inextricable meshes around 
him — each day brought with it only a new 
crime and a more inevitable certainty of 
detection. And yet all went on smoothly, 
calmly, and respectably with this enormous 
and increasing mass of roguery and wicked- 
ness. Nota scratch on the skin betrayed 
the hidden cancer—not a ripple ruffled 
the smooth tranquillity of the Dead Sea 
within him. The decorous statesman — 
the worthy chairman—the genial sports- 
man —in all shone the well-regulated and 
polished mediocrity. In the committee- 
room, in the board-room, at the cover-side, 
the even smile and ordinary speech never 
betrayed the hell seething, scorching, and 
raging within. No fiercer woes could the 
imagination of poets devise, or the severity 
of divines anticipate, than such a life as he 
doomed himself to lead. At any rate, man 
eould not visit him with heavier vengeance 


than was the daily punishment which he in- | 


flicted on himself.” 
And, to pass from the real to the ideal — 
yet, after all, the real still — what a terrible 
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“Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling 
esh. 
What, do I fear myself? there’s is none else by : 
ie ie: Se eS CS 


Is there a murderer here? No;— yes; Iam: 

Then fly. What, from thyself? great reason : 
why ? 

Lest Irevenge. What, myself, upon myself ? 

Alack, I love myself. Wherefore? for any 
good 

That I myself have done unto myself ? 

| O, no! alas, I rather hate myself, 

For hateful deeds committed by myself! 

* 6+ & © 2. 6 


I shall despair ; there is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die no soul shall pity me.” 





One other illustration. In the Old Tes- 
| tament we have a real picture, to me most 
| awing and solemnizing, of the loneliness of a 
| proud self-seeking heart. It is that of Saul. 
| He had separated himself from his most 
‘loving friends: Samuel had stood by him 
as long as possible, and at last departed 
with a sorrow which mourned bitterly in 
secret for the fallen king. But Samuel is 
now dead. A ghastly gloom settles over 
the spirit of Saul. The harp of the sweet 
singer of Israel can no longer silence the 
jarring discords of unruly passion by its cun- 
ning minstrelsies. ‘The tender and woman- 
ly love of Jonathan can no longer soften 





picture is drawn by our great dramatist of | his father’s heart, or refresh its withered 
the selfish spirit when it has reached its | affections, as drops of dew falling into an 
last stage, where habitual selfishness has de- | aged thorn. Saul the king, the Pride of 
veloped into habitual crime, and become so | Israel, 1s alone! At last the hosts of the 
tyrannous and_ strong, that with a daring | Philistines have mustered on the sides of 
hand it endeavours to break down every | Gilboa, and on the morrow a great battle 
barrier of law which would restrain its wild | must be fought. What an unutterably 
excesses, and seeks to sacrifice every per- | tragic spectacle is that of the king passing, 
son to its own unprincipled desires. ‘This | in darkness, to the foul cave of the witch of 
dread condition of spirit is embodied in the | Endor; his spirit bowed down like a pine-tree 
history of the man who, to gain his own | bent beneath the midnight gale, yet willing 
ends, murdered all those who stood between | to hold converse with even the ,mysterious 
him and a throne. But having done so— | world of the dead, if he can only find one 
having gained self — he thereby becomes a | there whom he once called friend, who pitied 
terror and a curse to himself. His own! him when alive, and who may yet retain 


fear and troubled conscience create the 
spectres which crowd around him, bend 
over him at midnight, glare on him with | 
their accusing eyes, point to him with | 
their icy fingers, and petrify him by their 
looks of righteous condemnation. Yet 
these are but self punishing self. He starts 
up in horror from his terrible night-mares, 
and what to him is the kingdom which he 
governs, the soldiers who are massed around 
him, or the crowd of courtiers who are 
ready in the morning to bend to him the 
obsequious knee ? e is alone —alone 
amongst the crowd—alone with himself 


some gentle and sympathising remembrances 
of the oldentime. And when the miserable 
man sees, or thinks he sees, in the gloom of 
the cave, and with the eyes of a broken 
heart and distempered imagination, the 
form of old Samuel, oh! what a wailing 
cry is that out of the depths of an utterly 
desolate and lonely spirit —“ I am sore dis- 
tressed ! The Philistines make war upon me, 
and God has departed from me, and answer- 
eth me no more !” 

Such is the selfishness of sin, and the 
loneliness which, even in this world, it is 
doomed to endure ! 





and that is agony unendurable. 


There is no escape except in coming with- 
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in the cirele of abiding and eternal love. 
God’s moral law is as unchangeable as His 
own being, and it is “fulfilled” in this 
alone, — in loving the Lord our God with 
all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. 


THE ABACUS POLITICUS. 


and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.” Finally look to the 
Holy Spirit of Love promised to all who 
believe, to be as a constant and all-sufficient 


But only through faith in Jesus, and in the 
possession of His Spirit, can this law of 
righteousness, peace, and joy be fulfilled in | liberty of love, by which we shall live, not 
us. “For the law of the Spirit of life in | to ourselves, but to Him who died for us, so 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the | that in us the Lord may see, as He has done 
law of sin and death. For what the law already in a countless multitude of souls, 
could not do, in that it was weak through | an answer to his prayer. “ Neither pray I 
the flesh, God sending his own Son in the| for these alone, but for them also which shall 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, con-| believe on me through their word; that they 
demned sin in the flesh.” all may be one; as thou, Father art in 

Look, then, to Jesus Christ! In Him be-| me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
hold the love of God revealed to His ene-|in us: that the world may believe that thou 
mies. “ In this was manifested the love of| hast sent me. And the glory which thou 
God toward us, because that God sent his! gavest me I have given them; that they 
only begotten Son into the world that we|may be one, even as if we are one: I in 
might live through him. Herein is love,|/them and thou in me, that they may 
not that we loved God, but that he loved be made perfect in one; and that the 
us and sent his Son to be the propitiation| world may know that thou hast sent me, 
for our sins.” Believe in that love as for-| and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” 


power, to soften the heart, to deliver it from 
the burthen of self, and to set it free in the 





giving all our sins through Him who died 
for us. *“ God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them ; and hath committed unto 
us the word of reconciliation. Now, then, we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us: we pray you, in 


I conclude with the sublime. prayer of St. 
Paul, coming from the same eternal Spirit. 
“ For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and:garth is 
named, that he would grant you, according 
to the riches of his glory, to be strengthen- 


| 





Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.|ed with might by his Spirit in the inner 
For he hath made him to be sin for us, who | man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
knew no sin; that we might be made the | by faith ; that ye, beg rooted and ground- 
righteousness of God in him. We, then, as|ed in love, may be able to comprehend 
workers together with him, beseech you also | with all saints what is the breadth, and 
that ye receive not the grace of God in| length, and depth, and height; and to know 
vain.” Look to Jesus as himself possessing | the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
as a man that life of true love to God and | that ye might be filled with all the fullness 
man, which he died and lives to impart to | of God. al unto Him that is able to do 
every one who will believe in Him and| exceeding abundantly above all that we 
abide in Him by simple trust. “Come unto | ask or think, according to the power that 
me, ail ye,that labour and are heavy laden, | worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke! church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek | world without end. Amen.” 


- 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. |losophy a general adherent, if not a disciple, of 


_. |Mr. Stuart Mill, has, in his ‘ Constitutionalism 
THE ABACUS POLITICUS; OR, UNIVER- | of the Future,’ promulgated a theory by which 


SAL SUFFRAGE MADE SAFE AND EASY.: Universal Suffrage, or the next thing to it, is 

| Sought to be rendered innocuous by a graduated 
System of voting on arithmetical principles. As- 
|suming the humblest voter,—‘ the ordinary 
| rough,” pure and simple, —as the unit in the 
scale, and so having one vote, the addition of va- 


A NEW SONG. 


[Professor Lorimer, who, although a Conserva- 
tive in politics, proclaims himself in political phi- 





THE ABACUS 


rious qualifications and advantages, educational 
and patrimonial, are allowed to raise the voter by 
successive steps to a total of 25 votes. By thus 
reckoning individual votgs at varying values, the 
superior weight of the better voters is meant to 
overbalance the mere numbers of those who count 
at a lower figure. We think, however, it would 
be neater, and in full accordance with the theory, 
to take the existing Ten-pounder as the unit or 
integer, and have a diverging series of voters 
above and below him, according to the condition 
of the respective claimants to political power. 
As the men below the salt might, in these sensi- 
tive times, feel indignant at being called vulgar 
fractions, it seems equally convenient, and less 
offensive, to take the decimal mode of subdivision. 
Professor Lorimer’s book, though it may not carry 
general conviction, and may raise a smile at some 
of its details, contains many juét and good obser- 
vations, and many suggestion§ that point to im- 
portant agg truths, particularly with refer- 
ence to Mr. Mill’s crotchets of having Working- 
men themselves in Parliament, and of educating 
the masses in politics by allowing them to practise 
on the Constitution. | 


REFORMERS sage some novel schemes 
Have lately set afloat ; 

But one to me superior seems, 
That gives oak man a vote. 

Give every man a vote, it says, 
Give every man a vote: 

What takes in all — can’t further fall, 
So give each man a vote. 


These Christians of our flesh and blood 
(Which doesn’t Jews denote), 

Have claims that ne’er can be withstood ; 
Then give them all a vote. 

Yes, give them all a vote, I say, 
A universal vote : - 

But something new I fain would do, 
To qualify that vote. 


We can’t discern the good and bad, 
Or part the sheep and goat; 

But some distinction must be had, 
Where all will have a vote. 

Then give them all a vote, my friends, 
A varied kind of vote ; ; 

And e’er you count the net amount, 
Weigh wisely every vote. 


Our Unit if you’d have me show, 
The Ten-pound man I note ; 

And those above and those below 
Shall have a varying vote. 

They all shall have a vote, my friends, 
A corresponding vote ; 

No swamping here we need to fear, 
Though all shall have a vote. 


The Squire, Professor, Ex-M.P., 
At higher rates we’ll quote ; 

While humbler men shall F’ractions be, 
But all shall have a vote. 

They all shall have a vote, my friends, 
Or fraction of a vote ; 
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Our labouring bands, and skilful hands, 
Shall have a pfoper vote. 


Nine tailors used to make a man 
(Though fewer make a coat); - 

But ten’s the number in our plan ; 
Ten tailors make a vote. 

We give them all a vote, my friends, 

e clip them out a vote ; 

But only when — their quorum’s ten, 

It counts a perfect vote. 


As down from Unit we descend 
To him who ha’n’t a groat, 

Still less must grow the dividend 
Of value for the vote. 

But yet they’ll have a vote, my friends, 
A fragment of a vote ; 

We ope the door to rich and poor, 
And all will have a vote. 


Whoe’er the three great R’s can do, 
And does them not by rote, 
We'll add a decimal or two 
To magnify his vote. 
We'll magnify his vote, my friends, 
Or multiply his vote : 
Who these can learn, some prize should earn, 
And fitter is to vote. 


If Stuart Mill could have his will, 
He’d add the Petticoat : 

But that good day is far away, 
When women are to vote. 

Yet though they have no vote, my friends, 
No plain, straightforward vote, 

By ways and means the cunning queans 
Can bias many a vote. 


There still may be, as now we see, 
Some men with venal throat, 

Who hold the faith that trade is free, 
And traffic in their vote. 

To such as thus may vote, my friends, 
Who swop or sell their vote, 

The rights of man look pale and wan 
Beside a Five-Pound note. 


To this, perhaps, no scheme can e’er 
Provide an antidote ; 

But all, at least, the spoil can share, 
When all shall have a vote. 
They all shall have a vote, my friends, 

A merchantable vote : 
How cheap or dear, will then appear, 
When all shall have a vote. 


And thus at last in History’s page, 
Unless I dream or dote, 

You'll see a truly Golden Age, 
When all shall have a vote. © 

For Freedom or Free-trade, my friends, 
They'll give or sell their vote, 

And high and low will learn to know 
The Value of a vote. 
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Ar a moment when at least a million 
of men are under arms on the Conti- 
nent, when a few days will see them fully 
equipped with all the materials of war, 
when Venetians have been sent into Bo- 





hemia and Croats into Venetia, when a 

forced currency has put the last seal on the | 
insolveney of Austria and Italy, and when 

the number of regiments who are to wear | 
the famous red shirt of GARIBALDI has been | 
actually announced, it seems rather late to | 
ask the question, Will there be war? The 
mere fact that war is so easily possible 
makes war probable, and the readiness with 
which false rumours of collisions between 
Austrians and Prussians on the Silesian 
frontier, and between Austrians and Italians | 
on the Lombard frontier, find acceptance, 

shows that any day a tiny accident may oc- 

cur which will end all doubts, and make 

cantion roar and men set to work to kill 

each other in earnest. Still, just as while 

there is life there is hope, so while there 

is peace there is hope; and it is well 

worth considering how powerful the influ- 

ences that tend to peace still are, and hew 

strong are the motives that prompt the vast 
majority of the dwellers on the Continent 
to prefer peace if peace is possible. To be- 
gin with Prussia; for Prussia is the prime 
origin of the whole disturbance, and if 
Prussia is quieted, or intimidated, or guided 

into new and better courses, a fertile source | 
of discord will be removed. There are per- 
sons in Prussia who long for war besides 
Count BisMARK, and the K1nG is said to 
have felt more keenly, and to have resented 
more warmly, than any of his Court, the in- 
jurious attitude which his brother of Aus- 
tria has, as he thinks, adopted towards him. 
But clearly the whole mass of the Prussian 
people are against war. They are deeply 
influenced against the war both by conside- 
rations of right and by fear of the fate that 
may befall them. They see how very much 
they may suffer, and they cannot feel that 
they are going to fight in a good cause or 
on sufficient grounds. The constitution of 
the Prussian army is an excellent one when 
the nation is enthusiastic in behalf of the 
cause for which the army fights. Civilians 
trained in military exercises make excellent 
soldiers when they fight with a good heart 
and a good conscience. But men go to war, 
and perhaps to death, with great reluctance. 
when they are called on to forsake the call- 
ings of peaceful life, to return from the 





scenes of their activity abroad, to give up 


WILL THERE BE WAR? 
From The Saturday Review, 19th April. 
¢ 
WILL THERE BE WAR ? 


their career, to leave wives and chil” 
dren in the utmost anxiety and distress’ 
for nothing but because an insolent over” 
bearing nobleman, who scoffs at and insults 
honest burghers and homely learned men, 
has chosen to set Europe in a blaze, in 
order to win the glory of annexing two little 
provinces to Prussia, the revenue from which 
would not replace in a century what Prussia 
must spend in a few months to get them. ‘It 
goes to the heart of a sober, decent, beer- 
drinking, discipline-loving, homesick Prus- 
sian to have to leave the very plain but 
good woman to whom it has pleased Provi- 
dence to unite him, and go away to have 
his leg shot off or his body given to the 
crows for such a paltry, such a wicked, such 
a very unphilosophical object as this. And 
the guiders of Prussian politics must have 
their anxieties as well as vulgarer men. 
Prussia has not been very successful lately. 
None of the small States will back her up. 
Even Hanover, which Prussia has always 
treated as a dependent ally, has had to be co- 
erced into promising tobe neutral. A pledge 
not to fight against her at once is all that 
Prussia has been able. to screw out of the 
minor States on which she could place the 
greatest pressure. And the notorious rea- 
sons why the minor States hesitate to rank 
themselves on the side of Prussia must be 
very galling and very alarming to Prussian 
statesmen. The minor States do not expect 
Prussia to win. They think she may win, 
and so will not openly go against her, but 
they have studied the resources of both 
combatants, and the result of their study is 
that Prussia is not the favourite. Their 
view is, that the Prussian army is inferior to 
the Austrian, that no Prussian general has 
a chance of competing with BENEDEK, and 
that the Austrian regiments are better led, 
better drilled, and more in the humour for 
fighting than the Prussian regiments. The 
statesmen and generals of Berlin would, of 
course, 8ay that this is a pure illusion; but 
still the knowledge that this illusion is wide- 
ly spread, must add a little to the hesitation 
of the Prussian Government. To hurry on 
an unpopular war is a dangerous thing tor a 
Government, but to hurry on a war that is 
not only unpopular but likely to be unsuc- 
cessful may be something more than danger- 
ous toa Government and a King. It may 
be disastrous, or even totally ruinous. 

That France would profit by a war be- 
tween the two great German Powers is an 
obvious truth, but, like many obvious truths, 
it does not appear to produce much practical 
effect. Prussians, in private mt may 
know and declare that no amount of cattle- 
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astures in the Duchies could make up to 
Prana for the loss of the coal-fields near 
the Rhine which France is supposed to cov- 
et. But the Prussian Government must be 
taken to have counted the cost of going to 
war, with an army of observation posted at 
Chalons, just as the Italian Government has 
certainly considered what it will be worth 
while to give France in order that Venetia 
may belong to Italy. War will not be 
averted by the knowledge that France will 
make a good thing out of her treacherous 
neutrality. But the state of public opinion 
in France may do something to make war 
less probable. The French nation does not 
like the war in any way. French society 
does not like it, French commerce does not 
like it, the French army does not like it, and 
the French peasantry, among whom it is 
pleasant to think the Empreror breathes 
freely —so different from anything we find 
in England at afternoon church and else- 
where — regard the war, perhaps, with the 
pig-headed passiveness of their race, but 
certainly do not wish it to take place. And 
we are delighted to think that one great 
cause of the antipathy of the French to the 
war is their detestation of the great Brs- 
MARK. Fond as they may be of real 


Napoleonism, they do not like the sham ar- 


ticle. They have no patience with a rest- 
less, arrogant, mischief-making Prussian, 
who wants to win his Nice and Savoy and 


to patronize universal suffrage, and to col-+ 


lect manifestations of independerft public 
opinion through the police, just asif he lived 
at the*Tuileries, and had a mission, and was 
justified in everything he did by the pro- 
phetical analogies of Roman history. That 
the Italians should get Venetia would be 
pleasing to most Frenchmen, except the 
clerical party. But if the present pro- 
gramme of the war is maintained, the Ital- 
lans cannot get Venetia unless the Prus- 
sians also have a signal success, and Bis- 
MARK turns out to be a favourite of for- 
tune. This is a dreadful prospect. The 
best thing would be to give France an op- 
portunity of avenging Waterloo, and of 
wiping out that ancient disgrace in seas of 
Prussian blood. But, if policy forbids France 
to have the satisfaction of fighting Prussia, 
the next best thing would be to see the 
Prussians severely punished by the Aus- 
trians. As matters stand, however, the en- 
joyment could not be properly relished, be- 
cause the French Government has evidently 
lent its countenance to the projects of Prus- 
sia and Italy, and no one could say whether 
it-would be consistent with a proper detest- 
ation of the Treaties of 1815 to stand by 
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and see Austria gain too much of the ascend- 
ant in Germany. If Prussia succeeded, 
France might in the long run get some ter- 
ritory very cheaply ; but meantime the suc- 
cess of the Prussians would be a disgusting 
spectacle, and if the Prussians were beaten, 
France might be involved in the war ata 
moment’s notice. Thus the war is not 
much approved of in France for political 
reasons, and as a war, even if France kept 
out of it, would cripple trade and lock up 
money, and fetter all industrial enterprise, 
there are excellent reasons against war to 
appeal to the pockets and the good sense of 
the great majority of Frenchmen. 

Austria has nothing to gain by war, for 
peace now would be as great a triumph as 
she could have. She has shown herself a 
match for the combination which was most 
likely tooverwhelm her. She has proved that 
at a crisis she can count on the active and 
eager support of the Hungarians. She has 
tested the feelings and opinions of the 
minor States of Germany, and has discov- 
ered that they cling to her much more than 
to Prussia, and consider her a better and 
more powerful ally. Italy alone remains ; 
and Italy is bent on war, if she can possibly 
manage to make war begin without putting 
herself in the wrong by beginningit. Some 
persons who know Italy very well think 
that she cannot now go back, and that, come 
what may, she must fight Austria. Even if 
Prussia and Austria were reconciled, and 
France forbade the Italians to go to war, 
still it is thought that they would be mad 
enough to plunge into a contest in which 
they could expect nothing but disaster. 
This may be so; but if all war except a 
suicidal war on the part of Italy, were 
averted, it could not be said that we should 
have war in the sense in which war is now 
generally apprehended. Italy would be 
thrown into confusion, and might very prob- 
ably be distracted by internal dissensions ; 
but the Austrians, it might be confidently 
calculated, would use their superiority wise- 
ly, and would not seek to extend their pos- 
sessions in Italy. So that, after an Italian 
war, things would be much as they are now, 
except that Italy would be thrown back, 
and the unity of Italy might be seriously 
endangered. There are Italians who are 
quite as well aware of this as ‘any foreign- 
ers can be, and who long to escape the dan- 
ger that lies before them. Those who have 
the direction of affairs must feel acutely the 
responsibility of committing the nation to 
war without a reasonable hope of succeed- 
ing in it. Eager as the Italian nation is for 
war, it is still prudent enough and tempe- 
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rate enough to allow its Government to act 
for it, and will scarcely force on a desperate 
war until it is quite certain that peace will 
not give it the advantage it seeks. There- 
fore, whether we look at the three nations 
which are on the eve of war, or at France, 
which generally regulates the wars of the 
Continent, there seem signs of a greater dis- 
position to peace than might be fancied, and 
consequently the proposal for a Congress is 
not wholly chimerical. If it is true that 
Austria has in any way entertained the 
cession of Venetia as a possibility, the Con- 
gress might meet with a very fair prospect 
of being useful in the highest degree. Nor 
does it make this prospect worse that the 
Congress would meet at a time when Aus- 
tria is in an exceptionally good position. 
She would now be treated with a respect 
that might sofien the jealous pride of her 
Emperor; and her satisfactory position, 
both in Germany and in Hungary, might 
open to her the way to new combinations 
on which she would set a high value. Prus- 
sia could be very easily satisfied in Ger- 
many, and abroad could be readily induced 
to give up the glory of seeing a HoHENZOL- 
LERN in the Danubian Provinces. The 
answer to the question, Will there be war ? 
seems then to be, that any day accident 


or misunderstanding may bring ona collision 
that will be the prelude to one of the great- 
est wars Europe has ever seen, but that no 
combatant has any apparent intention of 
beginning the war immediately; and that, 


meantime, great efforts to preserve peace 
are being made, that Europe generally de- 
sires peace, that the combatants have many 
secret motives for desiring peace, and that 
it seems possible there may be a solution of 
the present difficulties which shall be at 
once peaceable and satisfactory. 


From The Economist May 19th. 


THE CONTINENTAL CRISIS. 


War has not yet been declared, but that 
final effort to preserve peace which usually 
precedes hostilities appears at last to have 
been made. The Moniteur and M. E. For- 
cade, who is perhaps an equally good au- 
thority, unite in declaring that the three 
Cabinets of Paris, St. Petersburg and Lon- 
don,‘ have proposed to call a Congress to 
settle the fate of the Elbe Duchiesi Ve- 
netia, and German reform so far as it.ma 
affect the European equilibrium. The basis 
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of discussion would it is said be the perma- 
nent surrender of Venetia to Italy, possibly 
for compensations, possibly also without 
them, and some final settlement of the great 
German difficulty by a division of territory 
between the Austrian and Prussian Courts. 
The attempt, though no doubt humane and 
in its way wise, is not one which prima facie 
appears likely to be crowned with very 
great success. Congresses called to arrange 
territorial cessions are seldom popular, each 
power believing that as to its own especial sa- 
crifices it will be outvoted, will have in fact 
to give away too much, and receive too lit- 
tle. It is only after a war in which both 
sides have suffered great losses, and see great 
dangers in the distance that ideas of cession 
are honestly entertained. Of course, a gen- 
eral concensus of Europe to use force might 
compel any one power to submit to unpala- 
table terms, but there seems at present little 
chance of such a revival of the European 
tribunal, England at all events being entirely 
indisposed to enter upon a continental war 
in order to compel Austria or Prussia to be 
a little more reasonable in their demands 
upon each other. The Congress if it met 
would be only a deliberative body, and the 
time for deliberative: ge almost ap- 
pears to have wer by. The powers in- 
terested are at last fully armed. The pub- 
lic has at heart believed for weeks that the 
delay in commencing hostilities showed want 
of earnestness, an expectation as it were of 
compromise, but this is, in part at least er- 
roneous. Even military monarchies cannot 
arm in a minute. The mere concentration 
of troops takes weeks; for not only have 
the men to be moved, in itself a considerable 
task, but their food, munitions, and horses. 
By immense exertions the Italian Govern- 
ment has just succeeded in clearing its 
northern railways, but they have been taken 
up for more than a fortnight by the convey- 
ance of about 150,000 soldiers. Then even 
military governments do not keep up the 
number of horses requisite in a campaign, 
and their collection is a most tedious affair, 
so tedious that the Italian Ministry has is- 
sued a decree authorising the seizure of any 
which may be found suitable for a cam- 
paign. Vast numbers of men, too, are absent, 
on furlough, on leave, in the depots, and 
they have all to be summoned back to the 
colours; while the conscription, in itself a 
process occupying weeks, fills the barracks 
with recruits to be trained for the reserve. 
Almost all these processes have now been 
accomplished, and the Governments of Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Italy, announce in a hun- 
dred ways’ that they are ready for imme- 
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diate action. Each, it is true, hesitates to 
begin lest it should incur condemnation for 
its rashness ; but this expectant attitude soon 
becomes wearisome, and is moreover just as 
expensive as war. The faintest excuse will 
suffice to terminate the pause, and as the 
nations have become interested the excuse is 
sure to be offered speedily. The feeling of 
the Prussian people is still not quite clear, 
but the soldiery show a temper so high that 
they can scarcely be kept from attacking 
the Austrians wherever stationed within 
sight. The Government, too, though cooler, 
is becoming more dnenadaal—-"Gaaater, 
for example, having been warned that un- 
less she desisted from certain preparations, 
her territory would be placed under mili- 
tary occupation. The Austrians again 
evidently believe that war would be more 
bearable than the present peace. Their 
press uses language of inflammatory pa- 
triotism, and their officers eagerly demand 
that the honour of Austria shall not be com- 
promised by any further concessions. When 
a continental army begins debating about 
its honour, its rulers hesitate to be pacific. 
The commanders of the different armies 
have been named, and at least 200,000 ad- 
ditional men added to the strength of the 
army, an expense which indicates a fore- 
gone conclusion. In Italy the enthusiasm 
for war is universal. The King writes pub- 
lic letters about it. The Municipalities vote 
funds for its support. The people besides 
filling up the regular army, are forming 
volunteer corps in such numbers that there 
is a difficulty in finding arms. From every 
part of the country the heads of families are 
urging their sons to the war, and from every 
seaport in the Mediterranean we have re- 
ports of the embarrassment caused to busi- 
ness by the swarming home of Italian work- 
men, all intent on assisting to strike one 
blow for the final liberation of their country. 
It will be very difficult indeed to repress en- 
thusiasm such as this, and according to all ap- 
pearance the Italians have made up their 
minds to fight Austria even should the Prus- 
sian alliance break down. Their army is very 
large and all available, their people are in 
earnest, and they think they can recover Ve- 
netia for themselves without incurring any 
serious sk of dismemberment. Even if the 
regular army does not begin the conflict, 
the volunteers may ; and, as we have said, 
the slightest excuse will be sufficient for 
Governments so fully armed, and armies so 
exasperated. Nothing, so far as we can per- 
ceive, but an open declaration from the 
Emperor Napoleon, that he shall join one 
side or the other, or that he absolutely will 
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have a Congress or a sudden surrender of 
Venetia, can now prevent the catastrophe, 
and neither of these contingencies is very 
probable. The Emperor would have 
spoken before had he intended to speak, 
and has indeed said openly that it is 
not his interest or his policy to support 
the crumbling arrangements of 1815. He 
is now asking for a Congress, but he 
has not yet announced that its decrees 
are to be effective, and that is the main 
point. The Austrians, on the other hand, 
consider that to surrender Venetia without 
a blow would be dishonourable, aud argue 
that even after defeat they could not be 
called on to domore. They will hold all 
they have as long as they can, trusting, as 
they have always trusted, to the immense 
number of fighting men of different races 
whom they have at command, and who, 
whatever their private opinions, will obey 
orders in the field. With questions so inso- 
luble to settle, and nations so excited, 
war,becomes a certainty ; and there are signs, 
such as the seizure of the Holstein railways, 
which show that actual fighting may be very 
near at hand. Looking quietly at the pre- 
sent state of preparation, and the attitude 
of the three nations engaged, we shall feel 
some surprise if, when our next issue ap- 
pears, Europe is not either at war, or wait- 
ing anxiously for the result of a Congress, 
assembled to decide the great questions as 
absolutely as if the war had been fought 
out. 


From The Examiner, 19 May. 
_ THE BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 


Tr was asorry sight for the honour of the 
British flag when the English squadron was 
seen slinking away from Valparaiso in obe- 
dience to the signal given by the Spanish 
Admiral, who wanted it out of the way of 
his barbarous operations. The case was 
like that of a man leaving a room that a 
murder might be committed more conven- 
iently in his absence. But what were the 
English and American commanders to do, 
their instructions enjoining a strict neutral- 
ity? Were they to plunge their respect- 
ive countries into a war with Spain? 
There can be but one reply to that ques- 
tion; but was there no middle course be- 
tween an act of war and giving place to an 
act of barbarity contrary to all the usages 
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of civilized hostilities? Sir L. Palk hit the|of Valparaiso. The American and English 
right nail on the head in the question, commanders then requested the Spanish Admi- 

hether an English Admiral was justified | ral to give due notice to the inhabitants of Val- 
in moving his ships in order to permit the a of his intention to bombard the place if 
Spanish Admiral to perpetrate an atrocity ?| 7° “ame t the conclusion that it was his duty 


—. " |to do so. The Spanish commander led the 
And Mr. Whiteside cuttingly asked — British Admiral to believe that he refused to 


Whethér, when a British fleet was before a 4 > a = ipa 
, does being used; an miral Denman then 
such a town as that described by the Under-| said that “if torpedoes were used against the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, containing both Spanish ficet, and the Spanish Admiral thereup- 
British subjects and British property, and | on opened fire on the town without further notice, 
Spanish fleet were to come, and, acting under | thus endangering the lives of British subjects and 
yk hk ono 
} scribed, -\ings of the Spanish fleet. nat, it wou e 
quest the British admiral to sheer off in order | mi was a es different thing from declaring 
that he might bombard this unoffending and | he ” would, under any circumstances, pre- 
defenceless town, it was, as a matter of course | vent the bombardment of Valparaiso. But the 
the duty of the British Admiral thus to sheer off, | Pyesident of the Chilian Government saw that 
> sant — the pe als —_ = | by using my they would place themselves 
sailors, not alter the manner of Nelson, but to #in a very false position, and he accordingly 
extinguish the flames by water. | forebore to carry his original intention into 
| effect, and that ended the incident referred to as 
It is said that if the British and Ameri-| the base of the assertion made by the Valparai- 
can squadrons had remained at their moor- | 8° merchants. 
ings, so as to obstruct the operations of the ee " ; : 
Spanish Admiral, he would have fired into Now it certainly seem most inconsistent, 
them ; but the answer to this is, that Brit-|t0 say the least, that if the Chilians had 
ish and American Admirals are not the | P?0Voked a bombardment by the use of tor- 


only commanders who have to consider the | Pedoes our squadron would have interfered 


consequences of involving their countries | t protect them, but as they remained inof- 


| 


in war, and the Spanish Admiral would not | fensive they were left to the most ruthless 


have been so mad as to risk a war between | Punishment. It comes to this, that if Val- 


Spain and the two greatest maritime Pow-| P@raiso had forfeited claims to protection, 
ers, who in two months would have swept Admiral Denman would have run all risks 
the seas of the Spanish flag. Active resist-| *© Proect It And if anything could justify 
ance was out of the question, but passive | the bombardment of a defenceless city, it 
resistance must have been successful, unless | would be resort to torpedoes, which are sub- 
the Spanish Admiral was wholly free from | M@™ Ue engmes of distruction not less cruel 


the responsibility that weighed upon the | than shells showered through the air. But, 
other commanders. He might have sunk | @S usual, our interference was too much or 
Admiral Denman’s wooden ship, it is said, | too little, and unfortunate Valparaiso has 
and the possibility is not to be denied ; but | the fate of the hare with many friends, who 
the country would have been more recon- | obligingly turn their backs while the hounds 
ciled to the loss than to the fact of her|@r¢ tearing her to pieces. This may be 
steaming away upon signal from the Span- | Called neutrality, but neutrality does not 
ish Admiral.’ But after the perpetration of 0 three miles away to leave a foul field for 
the mischief the British squadron returned | #2 enormity. There has been what the 
to take care of the broken bits. But armed | !awyers would call a misprision of barbarism 
interference had been contemplated, though | dishonourable to the British name, and it is 
the British Admiral’s ship was not ironclad ; | "° consolation that other flags are equally 
as Mr. Layard shows in his answer to a rep- | compromised. By the way, we hope Ad- 
resentation of the English merchants at |™iral Denman hauled down and hid away 
Valparaiso that Admiral Denman had un-| his colours when, in compliance with the 
dertaken to prevent the bombardment : | Spaniard’s signal, he showed his stern to 
Valparaiso and steamed off out of the bay. 
Moreover, the Spanish commander, when | In so getting out of the way, the sign of 
informed by Admiral Denman that it was prob- | nationality should have been suppressed, as 
able torpedoes would be used, declared that! well as the feelings which must have revolt- 
their use would be followed by a bombardment | ed against the course taken. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SCRAPS OF VERSE FROM A -TOURIST’S 
JOURNAL. 


I. 
Into the wood! into the wood ! 
From blinding snow, and rocks that pierce 
With sharpest edge the cloudless sky — 
From a beauty, like the tiger’s, fierce, 
Into the wood! into the wood ! 
Where the brightest light is the tenderest green, 
Were leaf illuminates the leaf, 
And the ray of the flower in the shade is seen. 


Out of the wood ! out of the wood! 
I am imprisoned, foot and eye ; 
Give back the mountains vast that filled — 
Filled not, did but expand — my sky! 
Out of the wood! out of the wood! 
Where the dead leaf that fell the last 
Lies on the foul and blackening leaf, 
My steps disturb, of many an autumn past, 


Il. 


The lightest, brightest cloud that floats 
In the azure, can but throw 

Some kind of shadow, dark or faint, 
On whatever lies below. 


For me, thank God! although I lowly lie, 

I lie where earth looks straightway to the sky ; 
On me, remote alike from king and clown, 

No fellow-atom flings his shadow down. 


No shadow ?—none? Think, look again! 
An hour ago, that huge and rocky hill 
Stood bare, unsightly ; all in vain 
Did mid-day light each rent and chasm fill. 
It waited for the cloud. The shadow came, 
Rested, or moved upon its brow ; 
And lo! it softens into beauty now — 
Blooms like a flower. With us ’tis much the 
same. : 
From man to man as the deep shadows roll, 
Breaks forth the beauty of the human soul. 


Ill. 


High rise the mountains, higher rise 
The clouds ; the mimic mountain still, 
The cloud, the cloud, say what we will, 
Keeps full possession of our skies. 
Let cloud be cloud, my friend ; we know the 
wind 
Shapes and reshapes, and floats the glory 
on; 
Glory or gloom it floats, but leaves behind 
The stable mountain, open to the sun. 
Let cloud be cloud — unreal as the space 
It traverses; earth can be earth, yet rise 
Into the region of God’s dwelling-place, 
If light and love are what we call His skies. 





Iv. 


The stream flows on, it wearies never, 
Whilst I, who do but watch it flow, 

I weary oft. “ Ah, not for ever!” 
“Soon other eyes” — I know, I know, 

I too repeat my “ not for ever,” 
And, waking to that thought, I start, 
And find my weariness depart. 


v. 
1. 

Too much of beauty! we may break the laws 
Ev’n here of temperance. {1 reel, I sink, 
The eye is blind with seeing. Oh, for pause 
Of sober desk-work! Oh, that I could shrink 
Back suddenly to some old haufit or den, 
And the old habit of the idly-busy pen ! 


2. 


‘Ah me! that little desk, whose presence made 


Of four bare walls a cherished solitude, 
Where, leaning museful, with the ink I played 
In what seemed solemn philosophic mood ; 
Will it again exert its magic power, 

And fill with quiet joy the solitary hour ? 


3. 


No! I shall tire of woods and'waterfalls, 

Shall tire of grandest mountains under heaven, 
But not again will solitary walls 

Reflect on me that subtle transport given 

By the old desk. No, I have learnt since then 
I did but play with the now joyless pen. 


VI. 
My foot slipped ; for an instant o’er the abyss 
[hung, grappling the rock. Had that grasp 
ailed, 
Down, headlong down the dizzy precipice, 
And down that other precipice of death, 
I must have fallen ! 


Well, and could I choose 
A better time or place for that dread leap, 
Which must one day be taken? Could I live 
For ages, and be ages dying, Death 
Would still, would always find me unprepared. 
“T have a truth to learn; I cannot quit, 
This “ae world, and this more wondrous 

self, 
The secret of their authorship unknown.” 
Perhaps ’tis a secret you can never learn ; 
Or, if at all, through this same death you shun. 
‘“‘T have a thing to say.” — Oh, vanity, © 
Thy pleais heard the last. How many times 
You’ve said your say, and found it still to say ! 
Go to your execution quietly, 
Mute to the land of mystery, nor ask 
For pen and paper to record your thoughts ; 
If a reprieve should come, trust me, ere night 
That paper would be scattered to the winds, 
Your great “last word” would be again re- 
voked. 
W. 8. 
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From The Examiner, 


Men I have Known. By William Jerdan, 
Corresponding Member of the Real 
Academia de la Historia of Spain, etc., 
etc. Illustrated with Fac simile Auto- 
graphs. Routledge. 


Out of his reminiscences of nearly fifty 
years of newspaper editing, Mr. Jerdan 
here constructs rather more than fifty gos- 
siping chapters about the “men he has 
known.” The chapters were originally 
published in The Leisure Hour, and now 
appear, each with two or three pages of 
supplement, in a comely and very inter- 
esting volume. Some of them treat of men 
like Campbell an i Coleridge, Rogers, Scott, 
and Southey, about whom the world al- 
ready knows nearly all of importance that 
there was to tell; but others tread much 
newer ground; and every one is valuable 
as giving in simple words an honest man’s 
estimate of the osuies of his friends, illus- 
trated by an abundant gathering of appro- 
priate anecdotes. Specially intended for 
chance reading in a “ leisure hour,” the vol- 
ume is useful by reason of its aids to an un- 
derstanding of the history of the last half 
century. 

We shall best recommend it by giving 
some samples of its contents, limiting our ex- 
tracts to two or three out of the dozens upon 
dozens of lively, pathetic, and instructive 
passages that it contains. This, from the 
second chapter, tells something about 
Richard Harris Barham, of ‘whom most 
persons know little save that he was the 
author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 


A native of Canterbury (fruitful, by the by, 
in distinguished men of the present century), 
at the age of five or six years he inherited from 
his father the property of Sappington and the 
old manor-house, which figure so conspicuously 


in several of his compositions. Even in boy- 
hood, his causal and unfortunate accidents be- 
gan. He was upset inthe Dover mail, and shat- 
tered his right arm so that it could never be very 
useful again. Later in life he was overturned 
in a gig, which broke one leg and sprained the 
other, so as to aggravate his crippled condition ; 
and by some other mischance, one of his eyes 
was seriously affected. It was probably a con- 
sequence of the first of these injuries which led 
to his relinquishment of a career that required 
active physical powers, and the choice of the 
Church as a profession as it was unquestionably 
the result of all that turned him into the field 
of literature. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School, where he was contemporary, inter alios, 
with Bentley the publisher, Sir C. Clarke, and 
Sir Frederick Pollock. Mrs. Roberts (the wife 
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of the head master) kindly nursed him when 
laid up with his crushed arm, and it was’ then 
that he first attempted poetry, which he cul- 
tivated more sedulously at Brazenose College. 
Here he was the companion of Lord Nugent,’ 
and (during his terms) of Theodore Hook, who 
declined, in the buoyancy of early and precocious 
genius, to curb his vivacity within the rules of 
scholastic discipline, and who was still less in- 
clined to submit to theological training. To 
| Hook, from that day to his death, Barham was 
| ever the most faithful adviser and the warmest 
‘friend. I have known many cases in which his 
|interference or arbitrameut was productive of 
|the most beneficial results to every one con- 
cerned: his peace-making was pre-eminently 
| successful, for his mind was just, and his judg- 
| ment cool, and his voice persuasive. Whilst he 
| felt for the wronged, he could make needful 
allowance for the wrong-doer ; his construction 
towards both was tempered with mercy ; it was 
| his province to declare the truth, to direct the 
| right way, and to reconcile mistaken opinions 
| or angry passions with mutual forbearance and 
|the golden rule. I dwell the more upon this, 
| because it was a very prominent and estimable 
'feature in his life and character ; his great hu- 
| Man merit was goodness, and performing kindly 
| actions his delight. 

Among literary men Mr. Jerdan says 
much of classical writers like Hallam and 
Wordsworth, and also of modest students, 
and devoted antiquarians like Britton, Dib- 
den, and Douce. He gossips also about 
politicians and lawyers almost without num- 
ber. Here he recalls a characteristic illus- 
tration of Lord Eldon’s scrupulous honesty, 
shown in correction of an attempt at fine 
writing made by Mr. Jerdan himself. 


Of his runaway marriage, says the account 
(which was submitted to his correction), I had 
penned it in all the flourishing style of a penny-a- 
jliner. The finely-poised language occupied 
| about half a page of type, so prettily expressed, 
| and so delicately shaded, that it seemed impossi- 
| ble not to admire it. But what was my feeling 
| of affront when the “ proof” was returned with 
|my beautiful piece of penmanship ruthlessly 
| struck out, and on the margin the following cor- 
| rection, written in the Lord Chancellor’s own 
| proper hand: ‘Soon after this distinction 
| (gaining the Chancellor’s Prize at Oxford in 
| 1781), an event took place which, by uniting him 
| with a helpmate for ever, put Fellowships and 
| College provisions beyond his aim. Eloping 
| with Miss Surtees, the daughter of a banker at 

Newcastle, to Scotland, they were married, as it 
| has been reported, to the great displeasure of 
her family.” 





Thus, to quote the shortest distinct para- 
graph that we can find, Mr. Jerdan speaks 
of Wilkie : 





THE DESCENDANTS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


Abroad and at home Wilkie was ever the 
same. ‘Tall and slightly gauche, he was frank 
and straightforward, and open as the day, There 

was, indeed, a simplicity in his character which 
* tended to make society his friends. It appeared 
to the worldly wise that it would be something 
like a scandal to resort to deceit in order to im- 
pose upon so unguarded a nature; but they 
were not quite correct in their reckoning, for 
Sir David had enough of the “canny Scot” 
about him for self-defence. He did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at. As 
in art he was gifted with the finest perceptions — 
the foundation of a highly cultivated judgment 
so in the business of life his astute sagacity 
served faithfully as a guide to save him from a 
rash reliance on appearances, and too ready con- 
fidence in words and professions. His own firm 
integrity, too, was a poweful shield against the 
temptations toerror. Wilkie was prudent, not 
distrustful, He was also rather grave, or unde- 
monstrative in his demeanour; and even when 
he appeared at evening parties he might have 
been mistaken for a Dominie Samson. Yet- 
sometimes Sir David would astonish his younger 
friends by a specimen of a Scottish dance, 
a reminiscence of his earlier flings— double 
quick, over the buckle, and I know not what 
other strange frisks and capering vagaries. 


Other artists aredepicted in Mr. Jerdan’s 
gallery of friends; and there also are the 
— of men of science like Dean Buck- 


and and Edward Forbes; seamen like Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Crozier; jour- 
nalists like James Perry. and William Gif- 
ford; and nondescripts like Dick Martin of 
Galway. 


From The London Review. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF THE EMPRESS 
, JOSEPHINE. 


WueEn the beautiful Creole, Rose Josephe 
Tascher de la Pagene, afterwards better 
known as the Empress Josephine, was a 
young girl in her West Indian home, it is 
said that one day she had her fortune told 
by an Obeah woman, who predicted that 
she and her descendants should sit on 
thrones. Such a fortune seemed far enough 
off at the time, and seemed even further off 
at a later period, when she was the widow 
of the Vicomte de Beauharnais, and stood 
in a relation which we had better not try to 
define towards the Director (some time the 
dancing-master) Barras. About this time 
we find her in the train of Madame Tallien, 
“intent,” as Mr. Carlyle says, “ to blandish 
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down the grimness of Republican austerity, 
and seed om mankind.” And by-and-by 
comes to these reunions “ that little bronze- 
complexioned artillery officer of Toulon, 
home from the Italian wars. Grim enough 
—of lean, almost cruel aspect; for he has 
been in trouble, in ill-health; also in ill- 
favour, as a man promoted, deservingly or 
not, by the Terrorists and Robespierre, 
Junior. But does not Barras know him? 
Will not Barras speak a word for him? 
Yes—if at any time it will serve Barras so 
to do. Somewhat forlorn of fortune, for 
the present, stands that artillery officer ; 
looks, with those deep, earnest eyes of his, 
into a future as waste as the most. Taci- 
turn ; yet with the strongest utterances in 
him if you awaken him, which smite home, 
like light or lightning;— on the whole, 
rather dangerous! A’ ‘ dissocial’ man ? 
Dissocial enough ; a natural terror and hor- 
ror to all phaatasms, being himself of the 
genus reality! He stands here, without 
work or outlook, in this forsaken manner ; — 
lances nevertheless, it would seem, at the 
find glance of Josephine Beauharnais; and, 
for the rest, with severe countenance, with 
open eyes, and closed lips, waits what will 
betide.” 

Madame Beauharnais soon became Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, and not long after the 
Obeah woman’s prophecy began to be ful- 
filled. An evening contemporary, whose 
toned paper and archaic type convey to the , 
world of the more enlightened a great vari- 
ety of misinformation, stated some time ago, 
in an article on the Marriage Laws, that 
Napoleon was a bigamist when he was 
crowned by Pius VII. But every one who 
is not absolutely ignorant of modern histo- 
ry is aware that Napoleon had no wife but 

osephine at the time of his coronation. 
Rome, in fact, never acknowledged the va- 
lidity of his subsequent marriage with Maria 
Louisa. It would seem that the Obeah wo- 
man’s prophecy had made some impression 
not only on Josephine’s mind but also on 
Napoleon’s; for it is recorded that she said 
to him at one time, when the ree of di- 
vorce had reached her ears, “ Remember, 
Bonaparte, that it is to my descendants the 
thrones have be@n promised.” However 
this may be, it is certain at least that the 
King of Rome (whom Bonapartists call 
Napoleon II.) died Duke of Reichstadt. 
Josephine’s daughter Hortense, on the other 
hand, became Guess of Holland, and moth- 
er of the present Emperor of the French, 
Josephine’s son, Eugene Beauharnais, did 
not attain any higher dignity than that of 
Viceroy of Italy, but he married a daughter . 
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of the King of Bavaria, and assumed, after | he makes it very apparent that the lessons 
Napoleon's downfall, the title of Duke of| of adversity which the history of his par- 
Leuchtenberg and Prince of Eichstadt.| ents ought to teach have been lost upon 
His eldest son married Donna Maria da|him. The Grand Duchess Stephanie of 
Gloria, and shared with her for a few short | Baden had two daughters; the elder of 
months the throne of Portugal. His second| them, the Princess Josephine, is the wife 
son, Maximilian, married the Grand Duch- | of the Prince of Hohenzollern. Her eld- 
ess Mary of Russia. His daughter Jose-| est daughter, the Princess Stephanie, was 
phine married King Oscar of Sweden. His | married to the late Dom Pedro V., King of 
daughter “—™ was ~ ee on | Portugal, whose untimely death was hast- 
Don Pedro, Emperor o razil. is | ened by grief at hers. The eldest son of 
daughter Theodolinda did not make as great | the Prmasens of Hohenzollern, Prince Leo- 
a match as sang of A 0 : she mar- | = is married to the younger sister of the 
ried Count William of Wurtemberg. 

The children of Magimilian, Duke of| Her second son, Prince Charles, has just 
Leuchtenberg, received from their grand-| been elected, by universal suffrage, Hospo- 
father, the Emperor Nicholas, the name of| dar of Roumania. This is no small promo- 
Romanowski and the title of “ Imperial | tion —supposing it to take effect—for a 
Highness.” One of them, the Princess Ma- | young officer of Prussian dragoons. The 
ry, is married to Duke William of Baden. | Princess Mary of Baden, younger daughter 

he second daughter, the Princess Eugénie, | of the Grand Duchess Stephanie, married 
has been spoken of, probably without suffi-| the late Duke of Hamilton, and is the 
cient authority, as likely to be married to | mother of the present duke. She ranks as 
Prince Humbert of Italy. It will be re-| a member of the Imperial family of France. 
membered that the eldest son, Nicholas, has| It will be seen, from our rapid summary, 
been put forward, from time to time, by | that the Beauharnais family has become one 
the Russian party in the Principalities, as a| of the greatest marrying families in Eu- 
candidate for the throne of Roumania. If) rope. Once it was sung of the House of 
the interests of nations did not clash with | Hapsburg :-— 
those of families, the claims of a candidate | 
who is at once the nephew of the Empe-| “ Bella gerent alii; tu, felix Austria, nube ; 
ror Alexander IL. and the cousin of the} Nam que Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus.” 
Emperor Napoleon III., would seem to be | 
irresistible. ee Josephine, Dowager of | But in the matrimonial race the House of 
— - still ge Her , ag wits oe a a — — a ~ 

harles XY., is the reigning king. It is| House o apsburg, an ne Iiouse 0 
considered very probable that his -_ | nag nna — on p heels wt _ 
child, the Princess Louisa, now in her ‘fif- | House of Coburg. any of the proudes 
teenth year, will become the wife of the | names in Europe are borne by the de- 
Crown Prince Frederick of Denmark. | “ame a = who pion the daughter of 
Thus, then, while the Crown of the First! a West Indian planter, and no more, some 
Napoleon has come, not to a descendant of eighty years ago. 
his own, but to the grandson of his discard- | 
ed wife, her great grandson sits at the same 
time on the throne of Sweden, and the con- | 
nection of her descendants with nearly all | 
the great and little royalties of Europe is | 
extending every day. From The Saturday Review. 

But it was not merely in the person of THE CAPACITY FOR PLEASURE. 
her own children that Josephine made the 
Beauharnais family illustrious. Two or-| OnLy among large classes of men, and 
phan girls of the name, nieces of her first! even of women, there is nearly as little 
husband and cousins of Eugene and Hor-| sympathy with pleasure in its highest sense 


ly ag 
tense, were adopted by her. One of them) as in its coarsest and lowest. The truly 


married the Grand Duke Charles of Baden ; | earnest are as hostile to pleasure as the 
the other married the Comte de Lavalette,| truly pious. They take up one of two 
to whose romantic escape from prison, after | positions, and sometimes both. They either 
the Hundred Days, her devoted affection | insist that a man should make it his first 
lent such effectual aid. ‘Her son, the Mar-| and most urgent business to work hard to 
quis de Lavalette, is now Minister of the Iute- | acquire wealth, or else they say that while 
rior in France, in which position, however, | there isso much misery and wickedness in 


é 


ing of Portugal, the Princess Antonia., 


a ae ee ee ee. ee oe. 





THE CAPACITY 


the world we ought to have no heart for 
mere amusements, and the cultivation of 
finnicking tastes. The first is the favourite 
view of the man of practical energy and 
vulgar ambition. The second satisfies those 
who are too dull and fussy for anything 
but their so-called philanthropy. The peo- 
ple who care about nothing very much ex- 
cept growing rich naturally look on anybody 
who sacrifices this object, in order to get 
some share in the best pleasures which the 
world offers, as a sentimental fool. The 
others consider him horribly wicked and 
selfish. ‘There is an odious complacency in 
the trick to which the relentless drudge is 
amazingly partial, of replying to anybody 
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thought of, because it is dull and dismal } 
but if he were laughing over Pickwick or 
Tom Jones, nine people out of ten would 
declare him, in comparison with the disciple 
of Milner, to be wasting his time. That 
| pleasure, amusement, mere recreation, 
thorough unbending, is a legitimate object 
of deliberate pursuit, is a truth pretty in- 
variably disparaged, just because a man 
immoderately addicted to self-indulgence 
isu very bad sort of man. People do not 
seem to suspect thatvit is possible to be just 
as immoderately and evilly addicted to 
work as to indulgence, and that an equal 
amount, though of a different kind, of mis- 
chief may acerue to one’s family from ex- 





who talks to him about pleasure, that his | cess in one direction as in the other. The 
pleasure is of unceasing work. As if un- | proposition that all pleasant things are right 
ceasing work, passing every solid day in | is untrue, but it is certainly not so radically 
the counting-house, reading and answering | untrue as the more popular proposition that 
hundreds of letters every week, keeping | most pleasant things are wrong. And the 
the mind uninterruptedly bent on business | prevalence and popularity of the more un- 
details and prospects, were an exhaustive | true of these two absurdities has an espe- 
and unimprovable system of life, beyond | cially mischievous effect. Its constant pres- 
which the force of nature could not go. | ence, exerting an influence of whose opera- 
Only more strange than this is the delusion | 


tion one is mostly unconscious, checks — 
that the claims of relaxation are satisfied | and, if it be supported by other influences, 


by spending a month out of the twelve at | such as a conviction that mirth is unscriptu- 
the sea-side or on the Continent. To alter-| ral, actually extinguishes — all blitheness 
nate a long spell of excessive labour with a | and freedom of spirit. Why should not a 





comparatively short spell of excessive re- | jocund capacity for pleasure and enjoyment 
pose is about as rational as to maintain | beas eagerly desired by parents and teachers 
that a man who takes a bottle of neat! as a capacity for remembering dates or 
brandy one day, and a quart of water the | names? It may be said that Nature settles 


next, has been drinking brandy and wa- | the first, and that she only is responsible 
ter. If it be a sound doctrine that a line | for it, whereas, though she may have to give 
every day is the secret of success in art, it | one the faculty of memory in the first in- 
is not less true that an instalment of pleas- | stance, it must be developed from without 
ure every day is at least one of the secrets | afterwards. As if Nature could be respon- 
of happiness. | sible for the cheerfulness and joyoysness of 
From our school-days upwards we are | a creature whom every care is habitually 
taught, first by masters and discipline, and | taken to depress. This is the department 
afterwards by the temper which we find|in which the moral part of education has 
prevailing in the world outside, that if any- | always been weakest, though vigorous at- 
thing is pleasant it is pretty sure to prove | tempts are occasionally made to strengthen 
to be wrong. It is attempted to represent |it. That people should be trained-and en- 
even cricket and football rather in their | couraged to be upright. self-controlling, in- 
utilitarian aspects, as good for the body, | dustrious, and magnanimous, is never de- 
just as grammar is good for the soul, than as | nied. But there is every bit as much rea- 
means of pleasure and enjoyment. The|son why the faculty of being jolly, of 
notion that pleasure as pleasure is a desira- | finding an eager pleasure in all sorts of 
ble thing is repugnant to the heart of the | objects and pursuits, should be trained and 
commonplace pedagogue. The theological | encouraged. An hilarious elasticity of na- 
idea that mortals are sent here as to a place | ture is surely one of the most invaluable 
of sore chastisement and mortification has, qualities anybody can have. Yet somehow 
taken deep root. The more dull, difficult, | the man who goes through the world with 
and unintelligible a Latin grammar, the | sober solemn jowl is always thought to be 
more suitable it is for the use of boys. All | showing a deeper sense of the worth of life, 
the most obviously uninteresting books are | and to be making more of his talents, than 
on that account the more creditable kind of | the elastic man. May we not reasonably 
reading. Ifa lad or a man be found poring | wonder why? ° 
over Milner’s Church History, he is well| 
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From The Saturday Review, 


RAILWAY READING. 


Amonest the incidental results of rail- 
way travelling, one appears to be a dispro- 
portionate development of the lower growths 
of literature. It is sometimes said that 
over-indulgence in railway travelling pro- 
duces a tendency to disease. The incessant 
vibration has an injurious effect upon the 
spinal marrow or the brain. And there is 
certainly an apparent confirmation of this 
in the state of mind to which most travel- 
lers are reduced. In many cases a tempo- 
rary idiocy sets in. We cannot other- 
wise explain the eagerness with which the 
long rows of green and red-coloured novels, 
with startling illustrations on the back, are 


brought up by the travelling public. | 


Strange works, dignified by the name of 
Standard Novels, ornamented with repre- 
sentations of headless horsemen or of atro- 
cious murders, crowd the shelves of the 


‘bookstalls, and persons without any obvious 


signs of imbecility may be seen pouring 
over their pages in the carriages when 
they might be deriving a more rational 
amusement from a study of the intricacies 
of Bradshaw. The same material cut into 
shorter lengths is that of which such works 
as the Sunnyside Papers are composed ; the 
difference between these small miniature 
stories and the green-backed novel being, 
that the novel is calculated to last from 
London to Liverpool, and the story only as 
far as Colney Hatch. The curious reflec- 
tion which results may be stated in two 
ways} it is singular that people snould have 
such a desire for some sort of quasi-intellec- 
tual occupation, or it is singular that they 
should be content with so remarkably small 
an instalment. The novel or novelette is a 
mere mental fig-leaf, supposed by a happy 
fiction to cover absolute vacuity of mind, 
although, but for the look of the thing, one 
would have thought it could make but lit- 
tle difference. The practice of such read- 
ing reminds one of the boyish trick of 
smoking a piece of cane instead of tobacco; 
a man who has grown accustomed to cigars 
finds it rather difficult to sympathize’ with 
the enjoyment. It may be admitted that, if 
the choice lies between not reading at all 
and reading this very innocuous matter, the 
reading may be rather the better practice 


“of the two. It tends at any rate to spread 


a knowledge of spelling, and makes people 
familiar with books considered as a mechan- 
ical contrivance. If, therefore, the con- 


READING. 


sumption of this literature, as we must call 
it for want of a better name, spread 
amongst an absolutely non-reading class, 
and displaced nothing of a more serious 
kind, its increase would, on the whole, be 
gratifying. The farmer who went to church 
with the view of sitting down and thinking 
about nothing would doubtless have been 
the better for listening to the sermon. We 
should watch the process of intellectual de- 
velopment as Mr. Darwin would watch a 
polar bear turning into a whale ; it is very 
slow, but it is a progress. If, on the other 
hand, the consumption of this material is 
displacing any more legitimate branch of 
study, it is of course so much loss. And 
when we look at the enormous abundance 
of the purely frivolous varieties of litera- 
| ture, and the pains and expense incurred in 
their cultivation, we can hardly flatter our- 
selves that it is all destined for an en- 
tirely new class of consumers, or that it is 
all raised upon ground which would other- 
wise be barren. Some men who would be 
capable of producing better things must be 
tempted into a field where profit is to be 
gained in return for such a trifling expen- 
diture of labour; and the mere habit of 
indulging in this inferior growth must dis- 
quality men for judging fairly of the finer 
qualities of literature. Perhaps the most 
probable theory would be somewhere inter- 
mediate between these two opinions. There 
is a positive increase in the demand for 
more seriously valuable writing ; but rela- 
tively, it does not extend in the same ratio 
| as the appetite for a less desirable commod- 
| ity. To determine this point would require 
/a much fuller investigation than it is possible 
even to hint at in this place; but we should 
|be glad to suggest to persons about to in- 
vest small sums of time, money, and atten- 
tion in this tenth-rate stuff that a very slight 
additional effort would qualify them for a 
superior enjoyment. It is common to meet 
people who are familiar with enough mod- 
ern sensation novels to stock a library. If 
they had been content to spend the same 
time and a very little more trouble in read- 
ing Scott, or even, not to make too great a 
demand upon them, in reading Mr. Dick- 
ens’ best works, they would really have 
something to look back upon. It is a lam- 
entable thing to think that many minds 
pare filled with a sort of ephemeral lumber, 
which is searcely better fittted to support 
intellectual health than the mud with which 
South American Indians are said to fill their 
stomachs ,is fitted to maintain the bodily 
functions. 
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